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With the exception of Swift, Pope, Gray 
and Johnson (whose work is represented 
elsewhere in the Poetry Bookshelf series) 
the poets of the first half of the eighteen 
century have tended to suffer an unjust 
neglect. The present selection, arranged 
chronologically the better to present the 
dominant themes, attitudes and styles of 
the period, goes a long way towards 
remedying this situation. 

Some idea of the diversity of early- 
eighteenth-century poetry may be judged 
from the contrasts the book reveals— 
most notably that between the highly 
polished secular verse of Gay or Akenside 
and the devotional verse of the hymn 
writers Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley. 
Other poets represented include John 
Byrom, William Collins, Edward Young, 
Matthew Prior and James Thomson. 
Several poems are also included from the 
work of the remarkable poetess Anne 
Finch, Lady Winchelsea. 

The editor, Francis Venables, has been a 
student and teacher of English literature 
all his life, with an especial interest in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
He has been a headmaster and a College 
of Education principal. He provides an 
introduction and substantial notes on the 
biographies of the poets, and on the aims, 
archaisms and allusions in the poems. 
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PREFACE 


THE major poets and the later writers of the eighteenth century 
have already been presented in the series. This volume is intended 
to show the verse by-ways to the roads travelled by Pope and Swift 
and to join up with the paths along which Shenstone and Johnson 
walked. The date limits prescribed were 1699 and 1750. 

The texts are usually those of the original editions. An immediate 
exception is that of The Dispensary. The fourth edition, which 
appeared in the same year as the first edition, has changes which 
are all obvious improvements. The opposite is generally true of 
Thomson’s later editions. Many authors, notably Collins, sent their 
work to the printer assuming that he would make the printed text 
‘correct’. The variation in printers’ conceptions of what was right 
was wide, and nowhere more surprising than in the editions of 
Garth’s work. The poems are arranged in chronological order. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1940 C, Day Lewis wrote: 


Poets are not in much demand these days... 
Aiming at art, we only strike the arty. 
Poetry now, the kinder tell us, caters 

For an élite. 


By 1970 the advertisement “Poets wanted’ was frequent in Junior 
Common Rooms and in journals which are bought by people who 
would be indignant to be called ‘the élite’, even though they may 
think they deserve it. We have our many verse pamphlets. In the 
early eighteenth century the demand for ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ 
produced the hacks of Grub Street (lashed by Pope, the linen- 
draper’s son, from his Twit’nam comfort) and the literary thieves, 
of whom Curll is, perhaps undeservedly, notorious. 

Yet James Reeves repeats the epithet ‘anti-poetic’ and Bonamy 
_ Dobrée writes of ‘this low-powered poetic period’, Nothing could 
do more to justify such judgments than the list of twenty-three 
instances of ‘imagination’ drawn up by Byron from one of Pope’s 
best works. This list may give the measure of Byron, rather than 
of Pope. It certainly indicates little ‘power of the wing’, often though 
the Augustans wrote of ‘soaring’. 


Urania takes her Morning Flight 
With an inimitable Wing, 


writes Isaac Watts in his piece, The Adventurous Muse, a title chosen 

by Vivian de Sola Pinto as apt for a paper on the variety of metres 

used by Watts. It is true that this selection begins and ends with 

rhymed iambic decasyllabics; but what a change has come over 

them! There are in this book fewer pieces in this metre than there 
xi 


are in blank verse, and there are three times as many pieces in other 
patterns. 

Prior in Alma writes: ‘Rhyme with Reason may dispense’, but 
there is generally no such antithesis for the Augustans. ‘Reason’, 
like ‘Nature’, may mean normality, innate ability, common sense. 
They aimed at being ‘arty’ in their sense of ‘artful’ or ‘witty’, words 
which may not be too inept with regard to our own ‘arty’ efforts 
to see our very ordinary feelings dressed not so much to advantage 
as to advertise. 

The Augustans were, however, well enough aware of another 
antithesis which they knew to be expressed by Spenser: 


What war so cruel, or what Siege so sore 
As that which strong Affections do apply 
Against the force of Reason evermore, 
To bring the Soul into Captivity ? 


Matt Prior chose to imitate a passage from Erasmus’s Praise of Folly 
thus: 

In awful Pomp, and Melancholy State, 

See sett]l’d Reason on the Judgment Seat: 

Around her croud Distrust, and Doust, and Frar, 

And thoughtful Forrsicur, and tormenting CARE: 

Far from the Throne, the trembling Preasures stand, 

Chain’d up, or Exil’d by her stern Command. 


(The rhymes here are worth noting by those who are interested in 
how the Augustans spoke.) 

It is strange that the two writers who must have felt most 
vehemently the tyranny of Reason, of calm and decent restraint, 
were probably those who were most aware of the strength of their 
“Affections—Watts and Collins. Watts admired Bishop Wilkins 
and Bishop Sprat, both members of the Royal Society, who pressed 
for plainness of language, and in Remnants of Time Watts wrote 
‘an Imitation of a few lines of Ars Poetica’: 


Smooth be your Style, and plain and natural 
To strike the Sons of Wapping or Whitehall; 
xi 


While others think this easy to attain 
Let them but try, and with their utmost Pain 
They'll sweat and strive to imitate in vain. 


It is probable, too, that Watts was aware of Sprat’s opinion that 
the contemplation of nature would do more to purify men’s 
thoughts than moral precepts. Pope committed himself to the latter 
(according to Spence) when he said, ‘No writing is good that does 
not tend to better mankind some way or other’. The same intention 
to be deliberately responsible is implicit in Young’s statement: ‘I 
do not think myself poet enough to rely on inspiration for my 
success in it’. Akenside, preoccupied with ‘the Imagination’, aimed at 


Reason clad in strains 
Of Harmony, selected minds to inspire 


but, like Young, he did not achieve Wallace Stevens’s aim ‘to say 
important things discreetly’. No doubt there was ‘the geometric 
spirit’ of Descartes about to help to establish the theoretical tyranny 
of Bysshe’s Art of Poetry (1702), still reverenced by Johnson though 
most writers had paid it much the same ‘liberal’ regard as they paid 
to the doctrines of the established Church. 

The same spirit hovered over Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl 
of Shaftesbury (1671-1713). His rank and means enabled him to live 
genteelly: his health forced him to live gently. He made paramount 
‘the Idea of Sense of Order, Administration and a GOD’. He, in 
spite of a disturbing buzz of people like Mandeville, smoothed out 
or smothered religious harshness and the rough ways of Enthusiasm, 
so that Young asked, “What is Virtue but superior Sense?’ and 
contemporaneously came Thomson’s ‘vision’: 


better thence again, and better still 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable! 


We could wish for the period the uncomprising, simple accuracy 
of the title, ‘The Definitive Edition of Rudyard Kipling’s Verse’, for 
most of the innumerable eighteenth-century ‘Miscellanies’ of 


‘poems , for the coffee-house, the parlour or the street, were indeed 
‘Miscellaneous’. But Kipling, like Pope, revives in esteem. So does 
clarity. We might join hands with the Augustans in accepting for 
our own Jane Austen’s delightful ‘I cannot speak well enough to be 
unintelligible’. The verse-makers of that period wrote not for an 
élite, but for men and women of many stations and occupations 
who needed to enjoy the better ability to read and talk, as well as 
the better food and housing, which the stabler ‘artful’ years after 
1688 had given them. All the Augustans would acclaim with 
Addison ‘that beautiful simplicity which we so much admire in the 
compositions of the Ancients’. Even though, in their determination 
to be decent, they did not always attain that ‘beautiful 
simplicity’ the Augustans themselves can show us how they 
reacted to current ‘philosophy’ in its older and wider sense of the 
search for knowledge of all kinds with an attempt to synthesize it, 
and so to establish an attitude to life. This they do with such 
explicit implicitness that they may confidently be left chrono- 
logically to lay bare their own ‘background’. They will do it better 
than any long ‘Introduction’. 

To enable them to do this it has been necessary to try in the 
Notes to throw light on forgotten names and forgotten meanings. 
The Augustans wanted to be understood: I have the temerity to 
suggest that, making oneself humble to their intention, it might be 
well to follow first the Notes to each passage. They are mere 
ushers to help one to find one’s way the more quickly into the real 
presence of such wiseacres as Young or Thomson, such entertaining 
companions as Anne Finch, Prior and Gay, or such artists as Watts 
and Collins. 
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ARLY AUGUSTANS 


SAMUEL GARTH 


The Dispensary 
CANTO I 


Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous Cause to find, 
How Body acts upon impassive Mind: 
How Fumes of Wine the thinking Part can fire, 
Past Hopes revive, and present Joys inspire: 
Why our Complexions oft our Soul declare, 
And how the Passions in the Features are: 
How Touch and Harmony arise between 
Corporeal Figure, and a Form unseen; 
How quick their Faculties the Limbs fulfil, 
And act at ev’ry Summons of the Will. 
With mighty Truths, mysterious to descry, 
Which in the Womb of distant Causes lye. 


But now no grand Enquiries are descry’d, 


Mean Faction reigns, where Knowledge shoud preside, 


Feuds are encreas’d, and Learning laid aside. 
Thus Synods oft, Concern for Faith conceal; 
And for important Nothings show a Zeal: 

The drooping Sciences neglected pine, 

And Pean’s Beams with fading Lustre shine. 

No Readers here with Hectick Looks are found, 


Or Eyes in Rheum, thro’ midnight-watching, drown’d: 


The lonely Edifice in Sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen Silence reigns. 
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This Place so fit for undisturb’d Repose, 
The God of Sloth for his Asylum chose. 
Upon a Couch of Down in these Abodes, 
Supine with folded Arms he thoughtless nods; 
Indulging Dreams his Godhead lull to Ease, 
With Murmurs of soft Rills, and whisp’ring Trees. 
The Poppy and each numbing Plant dispense 
Their drowzy Virtue, and dull Indolence. 
No Passions interrupt his easie Reign, 
No Problems puzzle his Lethargick Brain, 
But dark Oblivion guards his peaceful Bed, 
And lazy Fogs hang ling’ring o’er his Head. 


As at full Length the pamper’d Monarch lay 
Batt’ning in Ease, and slumb’ring Life away: 
A spiteful Noise his downy Chains unties, 
Hastes forward, and encreases as it flies. 


First, some to cleave the stubborn Flint engage, 
Till urg’d by Blows, it sparkles into Rage: 
Some temper Lute, some spacious Vessels move; 
These Furnaces erect, and Those approve. 
Here Phyals in nice Discipline are set, 
There Gally-pots are rang’d in Alphabet. 
In this place, Magazines of Pills you spy; 
In that, like Forage, Herbs, in Bundles lye. 
While lifted Pestles brandish’d in the Air 
Descend in Peals, and Civil Wars declare. 
‘Loud Stroaks, with pounding Spice, the Fabrick rend, 
And Aromatick Clouds in Spires ascend. 


So when the Cyclops o’er their Anvils sweat, 
And swelling Sinews ecchoing Blows repeat; 
From the Volcano’s gross Eruptions rise, 

And curling Sheets of Smoke obscure the Skies. 
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The slumb’ring God amaz’d at this new Din, 
Thrice strove to rise, and thrice sunk down agen. 
Listless he stretch’d, and gaping rubb’d his Eyes, 
Then falter’d thus betwixt half Words and Sighs. 


How impotent a Deity am I! 60 
With Godhead born, but curs’d, that cannot die! 
Thro’ my Indulgence, Mortals hourly share 
A grateful Negligence, and Ease from Care. 
Lull’d in my Arms, how long have I with-held 
The Northern Monarchs from the dusty Field. 
How have I kept the British Fleet at Ease, 
From tempting the rough Dangers of the Seas, 
Hibernia owns the Mildness of my Reign, 
And my Divinity’s ador’d in Spain. 
I Swains to Sylvan Solitudes convey, 70 
Where stretch’d on Mossy Beds, they waste away, 
In gentle Joys the Night, in Vows the Day. 
What Marks of wond’rous Clemency I’ve shown, 
Some Rev’rend Worthies of the Gown can own. 
Triumphant Plenty, with a chearful Grace, 
Basks in their Eyes, and sparkles in their Face. 
How sleek their Looks, how goodly is their Mien, 
When big they strut behind a double Chin. 
Each Faculty in Blandishments they lull, 
Aspiring to be venerably dull. 80 
No learn’d Debates molest their downy Trance 
Or discompose their pompous Ignorance, 
But undisturbed, they loiter Life away, 
So wither Green, and blossom in Decay. 
Deep sunk in Down, they, by my gentle Care, 
Avoid th’ Inclemencies of Morning Air, 
And leave to tatter’d Crape the Drudgery of Pray’r. 


~ Mankind my fond propitious Pow’r has try’d, 
Too oft to own, too much to be deny’d. 
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And all I ask are Shades and silent Bow’rs, 

To pass in soft Forgetfulness my Hours. 

Oft have my Fears some distant Villa chose, 
O’er their Quietus where fat Judges dose, 

And lull their Cough and Conscience to repose: 
Or if some Cloyster’s Refuge I implore, 
Where holy Drones o’er dying Tapers snore, 
The Peals of Nassau’s Arms these Eyes unclose, 
Mine he molests, to give the World Repose. 
That Ease I offer with Contempt he flies, 

His Couch a Trench, his Canopy the Skies. 
Nor Climes nor Seasons his Resolves controul 
Th’ quater has no Heat, no Ice the Pole. 
With Arms resistless o’er the Globe he flies, 
And leaves to Jove the Empire o’ the Skies. 


But as the slothful God to yawn begun, 
He shook off the dull Mist, and thus went on. 


"Twas in this rev’ rend Dome I sought Repose, 
These Walls were that Asylum I had chose. 
Here have I rul’d long undisturb’d with Broils, 
And laugh’d at Heroes, and their glorious Toils, 
My Annals are in mouldy Mildews wrought, 
With easie Insignificance of Thought. 
But now some busie, enterprizing Brain 
Invents new Fancies to renew my Pain, 
And labours to dissolve my easie Reign. 


| With that, the God his darling Phantom calls, 
And from his falt’ring Lips this Message falls: 


Since Mortals will dispute my Pow’r, I'll try 
Who has the greatest Empire, they or I. 
Find Envy out, some Prince’s Court attend, 
Most likely there you'll meet the famish’d Fiend. 
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Or where dull Criticks Author’s Fate foretell, 
Or where stale Maids or meager Eunuchs dwell. 
Tell the Bleak Fury what new Projects reign, 
Among the Homicides of Warwick-Lane. 

And what th’ Event, unless the strait enclines 
To blast their Hopes, and baffle their Designs. 


More he had spoke, but sudden Vapours rise, 
And with their silken Cords tie down his Eyes. 
1699 


ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 


From A Description of one of the Pieces of Tapestry 
at Longleat 
made after the famous Cartons of Raphael 


But to thy Portrait, Erymas, we come 
Whose Blindness almost strikes the Poet dumb; 
And whilst She vainly to Describe thee seeks, 
The Pen but traces, where the Pencil speaks. 
Of Darkness to be felt, our Scriptures write, 
Thou Darken’d seem’st, as thou would’st feel the Light; 
And with projected Limbs, betray’st a Dread, 
Of unseen Mischiefs, levell’d at thy Head. 
Thro’ all thy Frame such Stupefaction reigns, 
As Night it self were sunk into thy Veins: 10 
Nor by the Eyes alone thy Loss we find, 
Each Lineament helps to proclaim thee Blind. 
An artful Dimness far diffus’d we grant, 
And failing seem all Parts through One important Want. 
¢. 1700 
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JOHN POMFRET 


From The Choice 


If Heav’n the grateful Liberty would give, 
That I might chuse my Method how to live, 
And all those Hours propitious Fate should lend, 
In blissful Ease and Satisfaction spend, 


Near some fair Town I'd have a private Seat, 
Built uniform; not little, nor too great: 
Better, if on a rising Ground it stood; 
On this side Fields, on that a neighb’ring Wood. 
It should, within, no other Things contain, 
But what were Useful, Necessary, Plain: 10 
Methinks ’tis nauseous, and I’d ne’er endure 
The needless Pomp of gaudy Furniture. 
A little Garden, grateful to the Eye, 
And a cool Rivulet run murm’ring by: 
On whose delicious Banks a stately Row 
Of shady Limes, or Sycamores should grow. 
At th’ End of which a silent Study plac’d, 
Should be with all the Noblest Authors grac’d. 
Horace and Vireit, in whose mighty Lines 
‘‘ Immortal Wit and Solid Learning shines. 20 
Sharp JUVENAL, and Am’rous OviD too, 
Who all the Turns of Love’s soft Passion knew: 
He that with Judgment reads his charming Lines, 
In which strong Art with stronger Nature joins, 
_ Must grant his Fancy does the best excel; 
His Thoughts so tender, and Exprest so well. 
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With all those Moderns, Men of steady Sense, 
Esteem’d for Learning, and for Eloquence. .. . 


I'd have a Clear, and Competent Estate, 
That I might Live Gentilely, but not Great. 
As much as I could moderately spend, 
A little more, sometimes t’Oblige a Friend. 
Nor should the Sons of Poverty Repine 
Too much at Fortune, they should Taste of Mine; 
And all that Objects of true Pity were 
Should be Reliev’d with what my Wants could spare, 
For that, our Maker has too largely giv’n, 
Should be return’d, in Gratitude, to Heav’n. 
A frugal Plenty should my Table spread; 
With healthy, not luxurious, Dishes fed: 
Enough to satisfy, and something more 
To feed the Stranger, and the neighb’ring Poor: 
Strong Meat indulges Vice, and pamp’ring Food 
Creates Diseases, and inflames the Blood. 
But what’s sufficient to make Nature strong, 
And the bright Lamp of Life continue long, 
I'd freely take, and, as I did possess, 
The bounteous Author of my Plenty bless. 


I'd have a little Vault, but always stor’d 
With the best Wines each Vintage could afford. 
Wine whets the Wit, improves its native Force, 
And gives a pleasant Flavour to Discourse: 

By making all our Spirits debonair, 
Throws off the Lees, the Sediment of Care. 
But as the greatest Blessing Heaven lends, 
May be debauch’d, and serve ignoble Ends: 
So, but too oft, the Grape’s refreshing Juice 
Does many mischievous Effects produce. 
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My House should no such rude Disorders know, 

As from high Drinking consequently flow. ... 60 
What Freedom, Prudence, and right Reason give, 

All Men may with Impunity receive: 

But the least swerving from their Rule’s too much; 

For what’s forbidden us, ’tis Death to touch. 


That Life might be more comfortable yet, 
And all my Joys refin’d, sincere, and great; 
I'd chuse two Friends, whose Company would be 
A great advance to my Felicity. . . . 


Would bounteous Heav’n once more indulge, I’d choose 
(For who would so much Satisfaction lose, 70 
As witty Nymphs, in Conversation, give) 

Near some obliging, modest Fair to live; 

For there’s that Sweetness in a Female Mind, 
Which in a Man’s we cannot hope to find: 
That by a secret, but a pow’rful Art, 

Winds up the Springs of Life, and does impart 
Fresh Vital Heat, to the transported Heart. 


I'd have her Reason all her Passions sway; 
Easy in Company, in private gay: 
Coy to a Fop, to the Deserving free, 80 
Still constant to her self, and just to me. 
A Soul she should have, for great Actions fit; 
Prudence, and Wisdom to direct her Wit: 
Courage to look bold Danger in the face, 
_No Fear, but only to be proud, or base: 
Quick to advise, by an Emergence prest, 
To give good Counsel, or to take the best. 
I’d have th’ Expression of her Thoughts be such 
She might not seem reserv’d, nor talk too much; 
That shews a want of Judgment and of Sense: 90 
More than enough is but Impertinence. 
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Her Conduct Regular, her Mirth Refin’d, 
Civil to Strangers, to her Neighbours kind. 
Averse to Vanity, Revenge, and Pride, 

In all the Methods of Deceit untry’d. 

So faithful to her Friend, and good to all, 

No Censure might upon her Actions fall: 
Then would e’en Envy be compell’d to say, 
She goes the least of Woman-kind astray. ... 


I'd be concern’d in no Litigious Jar, 100 
Belov’d by all, not vainly Popular. 
Whate’er Assistance I had Pow’r to bring 
T’Oblige my Country, or to Serve my King, 
Whene’er they Call’d, I'd readily afford 
My Tongue, my Pen, my Counsel, or my Sword. 
Law Suits I’d shun, with as much studious Care, 
As I would Dens where hungry Lions are: 
And rather put up Injuries, than be 
A Plague to him, who'd be a Plague to me. 
I value Quiet at a Price too great, 110 
To give for my Revenge so dear a Rate: 
For what do we all by our Bustle gain, 
But counterfeit Delight, for real Pain; 


If Heav’n a Date of many Years would give, 
Thus I’d in Pleasure, Ease, and Plenty live. 
And as I near approach’d the Verge of Life, 
Some kind Relation, (for I'd have no Wife) 
Should take upon him all my Worldly Care, 
While I did for a better State prepare. 

Then I'd not be with any Trouble vex’d; 120 
Nor have the Evening of my Days perplex’d. 
But by a silent, and a peaceful Death, 
Without a Sigh, resign my Aged Breath: 
II 


And when committed to the Dust, I’d have 

Few Tears, but Friendly, dropt into my Grave. 

Then would my Exit so propitious be, 

All Men would wish to Live, and Dye, like Me. 
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ISAAC OW ALLIS 


True Courage 


HONOUR demands my Song. Forget the Ground 


My generous Muse, and sit amongst the Stars! 
There sing the Soul, that, conscious of her Birth, 
Lives like a Native of the vital World, 

Amongst these dying Clods, and bears her State 
Just to her self: how nobly she maintains 

Her Character, superior to the Flesh, 

She wields her Passions like her Limbs, and knows 
The brutal Powers were only born t’ obey. 


This is the Man whom Storms could never make 
Meanly complain; nor can a flatt’ring Gale 
Make him talk proudly: he hath no Desire 
To read his secret Fate; yet unconcern’d 
And calm could meet his unborn Destiny, 
In all its charming, or its frightful Shapes. 


He that unshrinking, and without a Groan, |. 
Bears the first Wound, may finish all the War 
With meer courageous Silence, and come off 
Conqueror: for the Man that well conceals 
The heavy Strokes of Fate, he bears ’em well. 
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He, tho’ th’ Atlantic and the Midland Seas 
With adverse Surges meet, and rise on high 
Suspended ’twixt the Winds, then rush amain 
Mingled with Flames, upon his single Head, 
And Clouds, and Stars, and Thunder, firm he stands, 
Secure of his best Life; unhurt, unmov’d; 

And drops his lower Nature, born for Death. 
Then from the lofty Castle of his Mind 
Sublime looks down, exalting, and surveys 
The Ruins of Creation; (Souls alone 

Are Heirs of dying Worlds; ) a piercing Glance 
Shoots upwards from between his closing Lids, 
To reach his Birth-place, and without a Sigh 
He bids his batter’d Flesh lie gently down 
Amongst his native Rubbish; whilst the Spirit 
Breathes and flies upward, an undoubted Guest 
Of the third Heaven, th’ unruinable Sky. 


Thither, when Fate has brought our willing Souls, 
No matter whether ’twas a sharp Disease, 
Or a sharp Sword that help’d the Travellers on, 
And push’d us to our Home. Bear up, my Friend, 
Serenely, and break thro’ the stormy Brine 
With steady Prow; know, we shall once arrive 
At the fair Haven of Eternal Bliss. 
To which we ever steer; whether as Kings 
Of wide Command we've spread the spacious Sea 
With a broad painted Fleet, or row’d along 
In a thin Cock-boat with a little Oar. 


There let my native Plank shift me to Land 
And I'll be happy: Thus I'll leap ashore 
Joyful and fearless on th’ Immortal Coast, 
Since all I leave is mortal, and it must be lost. 
1701 
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ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 


From The Spleen 


The Fool, to imitate the Wits, 
Complains of thy pretended fits, 
And dulness, born with him, wou’d lay 
Upon thy accidental Sway, 
Because, sometimes thou dost presume 
Into the ablest Heads to come, 
That often, Men of thoughts refin’d, 
Impatient of unequal sense, 
Such slow returns, where they so much dispence, 
Retiring from the crowd, are to thy shades inclin’d 10 
O’re me, alas! thou dost too much prevail, 
I feel thy force, whilst I against thee rail: 
I feel my Verse decay, and my crampt Numbers fail. 
Through thy black Jaundice, I all objects see 
As dark, and terrible as thee; 
My Lines decry’d, and my Employment thought 
An useless folly, or presumptuous fault; 
Whilst, in the Muses paths I stray, 
Whilst in their Groves, and by their secret Springs, 
My hand delights to trace unusual things, 20 
_ And deviates from the known, and common way. 
Nor will, in fading Silks compose 
Faintly, th’ inimitable Rose; 
Fill up an ill-drawn Bird, or paint on Glass 
The Sov’raign’s blurr’d, and undistinguish’d Face, 
The threatning Angel, and the speaking Ass. 
1701 
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Jealousie is the Rage of a Man 


Whilst with his falling wings, the courtly Dove 
Sweeps the low earth, and singles out his Love, 
Now murmurs soft, then with a rowling note 
Extends his crop, and fills his am’rous throate, 
On ey’ry side accosts the charming Fair, 
Turns round, and bows with an inticing ayre, 
She, carelessly neglecting all his pain, 
Or shifts her ground, or pecks the scatter’d grain. 
But if he cease, and through the flight wou’d range, 
(For though renown’d for truth, e’vn Doves will change) 10 
The mildnesse of her nature laid aside, 
The seeming coldnesse, and the carelesse pride, 
On the next Rival, in a rage she flies; 
Smooth, ev’ry clinging plume, with anger lies, 
Employs in feeble fight her tender beck, 
And shakes the Favrites, parti-colour’d neck. 
Thus, jealousy, through ev’ry species moves; 
And if so furious, in the gallesse Doves, 
No wonder, that th’ experienc’d Hebrew sage, 
Of Man, pronounc’d itt the extremest Rage. 20 
1701 
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JOHN PHILIPS 


From The Splendid Shilling 
An Imitation of MILTON 


Happy the Man, who void of Cares and Strife, 
In Silken, or in Leathern Purse retains 
A Splendid Shilling: He nor hears with Pain 
New Oysters cry’d, nor sighs for chearful Ale; 
But with his Friends, when nightly Mists arise, 
To Juniper’s, Magpye, or Town-Hall repairs: 
Where, mindful of the Nymph, whose wanton Eye 
Transfix’d his Soul, and kindled Amorous Flames, 
Chloe, or Phillis; he each Circling Glass 
Wisheth her Health, and Joy, and equal Love. 
Mean while he smoaks, and laughs at merry Tale, 
Or Pun ambiguous, or Conundrum quaint. 
But I, whom griping Penury surrounds, 
And Hunger, sure Attendant upon Want, 
With scanty Offals, and small acid Tiff 
(Wretched Repast!) my meagre Corps sustain: 
Then Solitary walk, or doze at home 
In Garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill’d Fingers; or from Tube as black 
As Winter-Chimney, or well-polish’d Jet, 
Exhale Mundungus, ill-perfuming Scent: 
Not blacker Tube, nor of a shorter Size 
Smoaks Cambro-Britain (vers’d in Pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwalader and Arthur, Kings 
Full famous in Romantic tale) when he 
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O’er many a craggy Hill, and barren Cliff, 
Upon a Cargo of fam’d Cestrian Cheese, 
High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his Wares, or at th’ Arvonian Mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient Town 30 
Eclip’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s Stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful Soil, 
Whence flow Nectareous Wines, that well may vye 
With Massic, Setin, or renown’d Falern. 
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ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 


From Fanscomb Barn 
In Imitation of MILTON - 


—In this Retreat 

Through Ages pass’d consign’d for Harbour meet, 
And Place of sweet Repose to Wand’rers poor, 
The weary Strolepedon felt that Ease, 

Which many a dangerous Borough had. deny’d 
To him, and his Budgeta lov’d Compeer; 

Nor Food was wanting to the happy Pair, 

Who with meek Aspect, and precarious Tone, 
Well suited to their Hunger and Degree, 

Had mov’d the Hearts of hospitable Dames, 10 
To furnish such Repast as Nature crav’d. 

Whilst more to please the swarthy Bowl appears, 
-Replete with Liquor, globulous to Sight, 

And threat’ning Inundation o’er the Brim; 

Yet, ere it to the longing Lips was rais’d 
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Of him who held it at its due Desert, 

And more than all entreated Bounty priz’d, 

Into the strong Profundity he throws 

The floating Healths of Females, blith and young, 

Who there had rendezvouz’d in past Delight, 20 

And to stol’n Plenty added clamorous Mirth, 

With Song and Dance, and every jovial Prank 

Befitting buxom Crew, untied by Forms: 

Whilst kind Budgeta nam’d such sturdy Youths, 

As next into her tender Thoughts revolv’d. . . 

Brown were the Toasts, but not unsav’ry found 

To Fancies clear’d by Exercise and Air, 

Which the spirituous Nectar still improves, 

And gliding now thro’ every cherish’d Vein, 

New Warmth diffused, new Cogitations bred, 30 

With Self-conceit of Person, and of Parts. 

When Strolepedon (late distorted Wight, 

Limb-wanting to the View, and all mis-shap’d) 

Permits a pinion’d Arm to fill the sleeve, 

Erst pendant, void, and waving with the Wind, 

The Timber-Leg obsequiously withdraws, 

And gives to that of Bone Precedence due. 

Thus undisguis’d that Form again he wears, 

Which Damsel fond had drawn from houshold Toils, 

And strict Behests of Parents, old and scorn’d... 40 
c. 1702 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 


Adriani Morientis ad Animam 


Poor, little, pretty flutt’ring Thing ! 
Must We no longer live together? 
And dost Thou prune Thy doubtful Wing, 
To take Thy Flight Thou know’st not whither? 


Thy hum’rous Vein, Thy pleasing Folly, 
Lyes all neglected, all forgot, 
And pensive, wav’ring, Melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hope’st Thou know’st not What! 
1703 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 


From The Fourth Pastoral 
MICO ARGOL 
MICO 


This Place may seem for Shepherd’s Leisure made, 
So lovingly these Elms unite their Shade. 
Th’ ambitious Woodbine, how it climbs, to breath 
Its balmy Sweets around on all beneath! 
The Ground with Grass of cheerful Green bespread, 
Thro’ which the springing Flow’r up-rears its Head. 
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Lo here the King-Cup, of a golden Hue, 

Medly’d with Daisies white, and Endive blue. 
Hark how the gaudy Goldfinch, and the Thrush, 

~ With tuneful Warblings fill that Bramble-Bush! 
In pleasing Consorts all the Birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various Songs to join. 

Up, Argol, then; and to thy Lip apply 

Thy mellow Pipe, or vocal Musick try: 

And, since our Ewes have graz’d, no harm, if they 
Lye round and listen, while their Lambkins play. 


ARGOL 


The Place indeed gives Pleasance to the Eye; 
And Pleasance works the Singer’s Fancy high: 
The Fields breath sweet; and now the gentle Breez 
Moves ev'ry Leaf, and trembles thro’ the Trees. 
So sweet a Scene ill suits my rugged Lay, 
And better fits the Musick thou canst play. 


MICO 


No Skill of Musick can I, simple Swain, 
No fine Device thine Ear to entertain; 
Albeit some deal I pipe, rude tho’ it be, 
Sufficient to divert my Sheep and me. 
Yet Colinet (and Colinet has Skill) 
My Fingers guided on the tuneful Quill, 
And try’d to teach me on what Sounds to dwell, 
And where to sink a Note, and where to swell. 


ARGOL 
Ah Mico! half my Flock would I bestow, 


Would Colinet to me his Cunning show. 
20 
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So trim his Sonnets are, I prithee, Swain, 
Now give us once a Sample of:his Strain: 
For, Wonders of that Lad the Shepherds say, 
How sweet his Pipe, how ravishing his Lay: 
.The Sweetness of his Pipe and Lay reherse, 
And ask what Gift thou pleasest for thy Verse. 


MICO 


Since then thou list, a mournful Song I chuse; 
A mournful Song becomes a mournful Muse. 
Fast by the River on a Bank he sate, 

To weep a lovely Maid’s untimely Fate, 
Fair Stella hight: A lovely Maid was she, 
Whose Fate he wept; a faithful Shepherd he. 


Awake my Pipe; in ev’ry Note express 
Fair Stella’s Death, and Colinet’s Distress. 


O woeful Day! O Day of Woe! quoth he; 
And woful I, who live the Day to see! 
That:ever she could die! O most unkind, 

To go, and leave thy Colinet behind! 

And yet, why blame I her? Full fain would she, 
With dying Arms, have clasp’d her self to me: 

I clasp’d her too; but Death was all too strong, 


Nor Vows, nor Tears, could fleeting Life prolong. 
Teach me to grieve, with bleating Moan, my Sheep; 


Teach me, thou ever-flowing Stream, to weep; 
Teach me, ye faint, ye hollow Winds, to sigh; 
And let my Sorrows teach me how to die: 


Nor Flock, nor Stream, nor Winds, can e’er relieve 


A Wretch like me, for ever born to grieve. 


~ Awake, my Pipe; in ev’ry Note express 
Fair Stella’s Death, and Colinet’s Distress... 
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Throw by the Lilly, Daffadil and Rose; 

One of black Yew, and Willow pale, compose, 
With baneful Henbane, deadly Night-shade drest; 
A Garland, that may witness thy Unrest. 


My Pipe, whose soothing Sound could Passion move, 


And first taught Stella’s Virgin Heart to love, 
Untun’d shall hang upon this blasted Oak, 


Whence Owls their Dirges sing, and Ravens croak: 


Nor Lark, nor Linnet shall by day delight, 
Nor Nightingale divert my Moan by Night; 
The Night and Day shall undistinguish’d be, 
Alike to Stella, and alike to me. 


Thus sweetly did the gentle Shepherd sing, 
And heavy Woe within soft Numbers bring: 
And now that Sheep-hook for my Song I crave. 


ARGOL 


Not this, but one much fairer shalt thou have, 
Of season’d Elm; where Studs of Brass appear, 
To speak the Giver’s Name, the Month and Year; 
The Hook of polish’d Steel, the Handle turn’d, 
And richly by the Graver’s Skill adorn’d. 

O, Colinet, how sweet thy Grief to hear! 

How does thy Verse subdue the list’ning Ear! 
Not half so sweet are Midnight Winds, that move 
_ In drowsie Murmurs o’er the waving Grove; 
Nor dropping Waters, that in Grots distil, 
And with a tinkling Sound their Caverns fill: 
So sing the Swans, that in soft Numbers waste 
Their dying Breath, and warble to the last. 
And next to thee shall Mico bear the Bell, 
That can repeat thy peerless Verse so well. 
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But see; the Hills increasing Shadows cast: 

The sun, I ween, is leaving us in haste: 

His weakly Rays but glimmer thro’ the Wood, 
And blueish Mists arise from yonder Flood. 


MICO 


Then send our Curs to gather up the Sheep: 
Good Shepherds with their Flocks betimes should sleep: 
For, he that late lyes down, as late will rise, 
And, Sluggard like, ’till Noon-day snoring lyes; 100 
While in their Folds his injur’d Ewes cSmplain, 
And after dewy Pastures bleat in vain. 
c. 1705 


ISAAC WATTS 


God Incomprehensible 


I. 
Far in the Heav’ns my Gop retires, 
My Gop, the Mark of my Desires, 
And hides his lovely Face; 
When he descends within my View, 
He charms my Reason to pursue, 
But leaves it tir’d and fainting in th’ unequal Chase. 


II. 
Or if I reach unusual Height 
Till near his presence brought, 
There Floods of Glory check my Flight, 
Cramp the bold Pinions of my Wit, 10 
And all untune my Thought; 
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Plung’d in a Sea of Light I roll, 
Where Wisdom, Justice, Mercy, shines; 
Infinite Rays in crossing Lines 
Beat thick Confusion on my Sight, and overwhelm my Soul. 


lil. 


Come to my Aid, ye Fellow-Minds, 
And help me reach the Throne; 
(What single Strength, in vain designs, 
United Force hath done; 
Thus Worms may join, and grasp the Poles, 20 
Thus Atoms fill the Sea) 
But the whole Race of Creature-Souls 
Stretch’d to their last Extent of Thought, plunge and are 
Lost in thee. 


IV. 
Great Gop, behold my Reason lies 
Adoring; yet my Love would rise 
On Pinions not her own: 
Faith shall direct her humble Flight, 
Thro’ all the trackless Seas of Light, 
To Thee, th’ Eternal Fair, the Infinite Unknown. 30 
1706 
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The Day of Judgment 
An Ode 


eee? in English Sapphick 


When the fierce Northwind with his airy Forces 

Rears up the Baltick to a foaming Fury; 

And the red Lightning with a Storm of Hail comes 
Rushing amain down, 


How the poor Sailors stand amaz’d and tremble! 
While the hoarse Thunder like a bloody Trumpet 
Roars a loud Onset to the gaping Waters 


Quick to devour them. 


Such shall the Noise be, and the wild Disorder, 

(If things Eternal may be like these Earthly) 

Such the dire Terror when the great Archangel 
Shakes the Creation; 


Tears the strong Pillars of the Vault of Heaven, 
Breaks up old Marble the Repose of Princes; 
See the Graves open, and the Bones arising, 
Flames all around ’em. 


Hark the shrill Outcries of the guilty Wretches! 
Lively bright Horror and amazing Anguish 
Stare thro’ their 2 re while the living Worm lies 


Gnawing within them. 
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Thoughts like old Vultures prey upon their Heartstrings, 

And the Smart twinges, when their Eye beholds the 

Lofty Judge frowning, and a Flood of Vengeance 
Rolling afore him. 


Hopeless Immortals! how they scream and shiver 

While Devils push them to the Pit wide yawning, 

Hideous and gloomy, to receive them headlong 
Down to the Centre. 


Stop here my Fancy: (all away ye horrid 
Doleful Ideas) come arise to Jesus, 30 
How he sits God-like! and the Saints around him 

Thron’d, yet adoring! 


O may I sit there when he comes Triumphant 
Dooming the Nations: then ascend to Glory, 
While our Hosannahs all along the Passage 
Shout the Redeemer. 
1706 


Crucifixion to the World by the 
Cross of Christ 


When I survey the wond’rous Cross 

On which the Prince of Glory dy’d, 
at My richest Gain I count but Loss, 

And pour Contempt on all my Pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the Death of Christ my God; 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to his Blood. 
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See from his Head, his Hands, his Feet, 
Sorrow and Love flow mingled down; 10 
Did e’re such Love and Sorrow meet? 
Or Thorns compose so rich a Crown? 


His dying Crimson like a Robe 
Spreads o’re his Body on the Tree, 
Then am I dead to all the Globe, 
And all the Globe is dead to me. 


Were the whole Realm of Nature mine, 

That were a Present far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine 

Demands my Soul, my Life, my All. 20 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 


From Solomon 
BOOK I 


Tell me, Ye studious, who pretend to see 
Far into Nature’s Bosom, whence the Bee 
Was first inform’d her vent’rous Flight to steer 
Thro’ tractless Paths, and an Abyss of Air. 
Whence She avoids the slimy Marsh, and knows 
The fertile Hills, where sweeter Herbage grows, 
And Hony-making Flow’rs their opening Buds disclose. 
How from the thicken’d Mist, and setting Sun 
Finds She the Labor of her Day is done? 
Who taught Her against Winds and Rains to strive, 10 
To bring her Burden to the certain Hive, 
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And thro’ the liquid Fields again to pass 
Dutious, and hark’ning to the sounding Brass? 


And, O Thou Sluggard, tell me why the Ant 
"Midst Summer’s Plenty thinks of Winter’s Want: 
By constant Journeys careful to prepare 
Her Stores; and bringing home the Corny Ear, 
By what Instruction does She bite the Grain, 
Lest hid in Earth, and taking Root again, 
It might elude the Foresight of her Care? 20 
Distinct in either Insect’s Deed appear 
The marks of Thought, Contrivance, Hope, and Fear. 


Fix thy corporeal, and internal Eye 
On the Young Gnat, or new-engender’d Fly; 
On the vile Worm, that Yesterday began 
To crawl; Thy Fellow-Creatures, abject Man! 
Like Thee they breath, they move, they tast, they see, 
They show their Passions by their Acts like Thee: 
Darting their Stings, they previously declare 
Design’d Revenge, and fierce intent of War: 30 
Laying their Eggs, they evidently prove 
The Genial Pow’r, and full Effect of Love. 
Each then has Organs to digest his Food, 
One to beget, and one receive the Brood: 
Has Limbs and Sinews, Blood and Heart, and Brain, 
Life, and her proper Functions to sustain; 
Tho’ the whole Fabric smaller than a Grain. 
What more can our penurious Reason grant 
To the large Whale, or Castled Elephant, 
To those enormous Terrors of the NIzz, 40 
The crested Snake, and long-tail’d Crocodile, 
Than that all differ but in Shape and Name, 
Each destin’d to a less, or larger Frame? 
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For potent Nature loves a various Act, 
Prone to enlarge, or studious to contract: 
Now forms her Work too small, now too immense, 
And scorns the Measures of our feeble Sense. 
The Object spread too far, or rais’d too high, 
Denies it’s real Image to the Eye: 
Too little, it eludes the dazl’d Sight; 50 
Becomes mixt Blackness, or unparted Light. 
Water and Air the varied Form confound; 
The Strait looks crooked, and the Square grows round. 


Thus while with fruitless Hope, and weary Pain, 
We seek great Nature’s Pow’r, but seek in vain; 
Safe sits the Goddess in her dark Retreat; 
Around Her, Myriads of Ideas wait, 
And endless Shapes, which the Mysterious Queen 
Can take or quit, can alter or retain: 
As from our lost Pursuit She wills to hide 60 
Her close Decrees, and chasten human Pride. ... 


Then from whate’er We can to Sense produce 
Common and plain, or wond’rous and abstruse, 
From Nature’s constant or Eccentric Laws, 
The thoughtful Soul this gen’ral Influence draws, 
That an Effect must presuppose a Cause. 
And while She does her upward Flight sustain, 
Touching each Link of the continu’d Chain, 
At length she is oblig’d and fore’d to see 
A First, a Source, a Life, a Deity; 70 
What has for ever been, and must for ever be. 


This great Existence thus by Reason found, 
Blest by all Pow’r, with all Perfection crown’d; 
How can we bind or limit His Decree, 

By what our Ear has heard, or Eye may see? 
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Say then: Is all in Heaps of Water lost, 

Beyond the Islands, and the Mid-land Coast? 

Or has that God, who gave our World it’s Birth, 

Sever’d those Waters by some other Earth, 

Countries by future Plow-shares to be torn, 80 
And Cities rais’d by Nations yet unborn? 

E’er the progressive Course of restless Age 

Performs Three thousand times it’s Annual Stage; 

May not our Pow’r and Learning be supprest; 

And Arts and Empire learn to travel West? 


Where, by the Strength of this Idea charm’d, 
Lighten’d with Glory, and with Rapture warm’d, 
Ascends my Soul? what sees She White and Great 
Amidst subjected Seas? An Istz, the Seat 
Of Pow’r and Plenty; Her Imperial Throne, 90 
For Justice and for Mercy sought and known; 
Virtues Sublime, great Attributes of Heav’n, 
From thence to this distinguish’d Nation given. 
Yet farther West the Western IsLz extends 
Her happy Fame; her Armed Fleets She sends 
To Climates folded yet from human Eye; 
And Lands, which We imagine Wave and Sky. 
From Pole to Pole She hears her Acts resound, 
And rules an Empire by no Ocean bound; 
Knows her Ships anchor’d, and her Sails unfurl’d 100 
In other INp1Es, and a second World. 


Long shall Brrrannia (That must be her Name) 
Be ‘first in Conquest, and preside in Fame: 
Long shall her favor’d Monarchy engage 
The Teeth of Envy, and the Force of Age: 
Rever’d and Happy She shall long remain, 
Of human Things least changeable, least vain. 
Yet All must with the gen’ral Doom comply; 
And this Great Glorious Pow’r, tho’ last, must dye.... 
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Forc’d by reflective Reason I confess, 
That human Science is uncertain Guess. 
Alas! We grasp at Clouds, and beat the Air, 
Vexing that Spirit We intend to clear. 
Can Thought beyond the Bounds of Matter climb? 
Or who shall tell Me, what is Space or Time? 
In vain We lift up our presumptuous Eyes 
To what our Maker to their Ken denies: 
The Searcher follows fast; the Object faster flies. 
The little which imperfectly We find, 
Seduces only the bewilder’d Mind 
To fruitless Search of Something yet behind. 
Various Discussions tear our heated Brain: 
Opinions often turn; still Doubts remain; 
And who indulges Thought, increases Pain. 


How narrow Limits were to Wisdom giv’n? 


Earth She surveys: She thence would measure Heav’n: 


Thro’ Mists obscure, now wings her tedious Way; 
Now wanders dazl’d with too bright a Day; 
And from the Summit of a pathless Coast 
Sees InFiniTe, and in that Sight is lost. 
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Written in the Beginning of Mezeray’s 
History of France 


I 


Whate’er thy Countrymen have done 
By Law and Wit, by Sword and Gun, 
In Thee is faithfully recited: 

And all the Living World, that view 
Thy Work, give Thee the Praises due, 
At once Instructed and Delighted. 
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Yet for the Fame of all these Deeds, 
What Begger-in the Invalides, 


~ With Lameness broke, with Blindness smitten, 


Wish’d ever decently to die, 
To have been either MgezEray, 
Or any Monarch He has written? 


ri 
It strange, dear Author, yet it true is, 
That down from PHARAMOND to Lois, 
All covet Life, yet call it Pain: 
All feel the Ill, yet shun the Cure: 
Can Sense this Paradox endure? — 
Resolve me, CAMBRAY, or FONTAINE. 


IV 
The Man in graver Tragic known 
(Tho’ his best Part long since was done) 
Still on the Stage desires to tarry: 
And He who play’d the Harlequin, 
After the Jest still loads the Scene, 
Unwilling to retire, tho’ Weary. 


; 
In Imitation of Anacreon 


Let ’em Censure: what care I? 
The Herd of Criticks I defie. 
Let the Wretches know, I write 
Regardless of their Grace, or Spight. 
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No, no: the Fair, the Gay, the Young 
Govern the Numbers of my Song. 
All that They approve is sweet: 

And All is Sense, that They repeat. 


Bid the warbling Nine retire: 
VENUS, String thy Servant’s Lyre: 10 
Love shall be my endless Theme: 
Pleasure shall triumph over Fame: 
And when these Maxims I decline, 
APoLto, may Thy Fate be Mine: 
May I grasp at empty Praise; 
And lose the Nymph, to gain the Bays. 
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JOHN PHILIPS 


From Cyder 
BOOK I 


The flagrant Procyon will not fail to bring 
Large Shoals of slow House-bearing Snails, that creep 
O’er the ripe Fruitage, paring slimy Tracts 
In the sleek Rinds, and unprest Cyder drink. 
No Art averts this Pest; on Thee it lyes, 
With Morning and with Evening Hand to rid 
The preying Reptile; nor, if wise, wilt thou 
Decline this Labour, which it self rewards 
With pleasing Gain, whilst the warm Limbec draws 
Salubrious Waters from the nocent Brood. 10 
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Myriads of Wasps now also clustering hang, 

And drain a spurious Honey from thy Groves, 
Their Winter Food; tho’ oft repulst, again 

They rally, undismay’d: but Fraud with ease 
Ensnares the noisom Swarms; let ev'ry Bough 
Bear frequent Vials, pregnant with the Dregs 

Of Moyle, or Mum, or Treacle’s viscous Juice; 
They, by th’ alluring Odor drawn, in haste 

Fly to the dulcet Cates, and crouding sip 

Their palatable Bane; joyful thou’lt see 20 
The clammy Surface all o’er-strown with Tribes 
Of greedy Insects, that with fruitless Toil 

Flap filmy Pennons oft, to extricate 

Their Feet, in liquid Shackles bound, ’till Death 
Bereave them of their worthless Souls: Such doom 
Waits Luxury, and lawless Love of Gain! 


Howe’er thou maist forbid external Force, 
Intestine Evils will prevail; damp Airs, 
And rainy Winters, to the Centre pierce 
Of firmest Fruits, and by unseen Decay 30 
The proper Relish vitiate: then the Grub 
Oft unobserv’d invades the vital Core, 
Pernicious Tenant, and her secret Cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the Pulp 
Ceaseless; mean while the Apple’s outward Form 
Delectable the witless Swain beguiles, 
Till, with a writhen Mouth, and spattering Noise, 
' He tastes the bitter Morsel, and rejects 
Disrelisht; not with less Surprize, then when 
Embattled Troops with flowing Banners pass 40 
Thro’ flow’ry Meads delighted, nor distrust 
The smiling Surface; whilst the cavern’d Ground, 
With Grain incentive stor’d, by suddain Blaze 
Bursts fatal, and involves the Hopes of War 
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In firy Whirles; full of victorious Thoughts, 
Torn and dismembred, they aloft expire. 


Now turn thine Eye to view Alcinous’ Groves, 
The Pride of the Pheacian Isle, from whence, 
Sailing the Spaces of the boundless Deep, 
To Ariconium pretious Fruits arriv’d: 50 
The Pippin burnisht o’er with Gold, the Moile 
Of sweetest hony’d Taste, the fair Permain, 
Temper’d, like comliest Nymph, with red and white. 
Salopian Acres flourish with a Growth 
Peculiar, styl’d the Ottley: Be thou first 
This Apple to transplant; if to the Name 
It’s Merit answers, no where shalt thou find 
A Wine more priz’d, or laudable of Taste. 
Nor does the Eliot least deserve thy Care, 
Nor John-Apple, whose wither’d Rind, entrencht 60 
With many a Furrow, aptly represents 
Decrepid Age; nor that from Harvey nam’d, 
Quick-relishing: Why should we sing the Thrift, 
Codling, or Pomroy, or of pimpled Coat 
The Russet, or the Cats-Head’s weighty Orb, 
Enormous in its Growth; for various Use 
Tho’ these are meet, tho’ after full repast 
Are oft requir’d, and crown the rich Desert?... 
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A Nocturnal Reverie 


In such a Night, when every louder Wind 
Is to its distant Cavern safe confin’d; 
And only gentle Zephyr fans his Wings, 
And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings; 
Or from some Tree, fam’d for the Owl’s delight, 
She, hollowing clear, directs the Wand’rer right: 
In such a Night, when passing Clouds give place, 
Or thinly vail the Heav’ns mysterious Face; 
When in some River, overhung with Green, 
The waving Moon and trembling Leaves are seen; 
When freshen’d Grass now bears it self upright, 
And makes cool Banks to pleasing Rest invite, 
Whence springs the Woodbind, and the Bramble-Rose, 
And where the sleepy Cowslip shelter’d grows; 
Whilst now a paler Hue the Foxglove takes, 
Yet checquers still with Red the dusty brakes 
When scatter’d Glow-worms, but in Twilight fine, 
Shew trivial Beauties watch their Hour to shine; 
Whilst Salisb’ry stands the Test of every Light, 
In perfect Charms, and perfect Virtue bright: 
When Odours, which declin’d repelling Day, 
Thro’ temp’rate Air uninterrupted stray; 
When darken’d Groves their softest Shadows wear, 
And falling Waters we distinctly hear; 
When thro’ the Gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient Fabrick, awful in Repose, 
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While Sunburnt Hills their swarthy Looks conceal, 

And swelling Haycocks thicken up the Vale: 

When the loos’d Horse now, as his Pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’ adjoining Meads, 30 
Whose stealing Pace, and lengthen’d Shade we fear, 

Till torn up Forage in his Teeth we hear: 

When nibbling Sheep at large pursue their Food, 

And unmolested Kine rechew the Cud; 

When Curlews cry beneath the Village-walls, 

And to her straggling Brood the Partridge calls; 

Their shortliv’d Jubilee the Creatures keep, 

Which but endures, whilst Tyrant-Man do’s sleep; 

When a sedate Content the Spirit feels, 

And no fierce Light disturb, whilst it reveals; 40 
But silent Musings urge the Mind to seek 

Something, too high for Syllables to speak; 

Till the free Soul to a compos’dness charm’d, 

Finding the Elements of Rage disarm’d, 

O’er all below a solemn Quiet grown, 

Joys in th’ inferiour World, and thinks it like her Own: 

In such a Night let Me abroad remain, 

Till Morning breaks, and All’s confus’d again; 

Our Cares, our Toils, our Clamours are renew’d, 

Or Pleasures, seldom reach’d, again pursu’d. 50 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS 


A Winter-Piece 
To the Earl of Dorset 


From Frozen Climes, and Endless Tracks of Snow, 
From Streams that Northern Winds forbid to flow; 
What Present shall the Muse to Dorset bring; 

Or how, so near the Pole, attempt to sing? 

The hoary Winter here conceals from Sight 

All pleasing Objects that to Verse invite. 

The Hills and Dales, and the Delightful Woods, 
The Flowry Plains, and Silver Streaming Floods, 
By Snow disguis’d, in bright Confusion lye, 

And with one dazling Waste fatigue the Eye. 


No gentle breathing Breeze prepares the Spring, 
No Birds within the Desart Region sing. 
The Ships unmov’d the boist’rous Winds defy, 
While rattling Chariots o’er the Ocean fly. 
The vast Leviathan wants Room to play, 
And spout his Waters in the Face of Day. 
The starving Wolves along the main Sea prowl, 
And to the Moon in Icy Valleys howl. 
For many a shining League the level Main 
Here spreads it self into a Glassy Plain: 
There solid Billows of enormous Size, 
Alpes of green Ice, in wild Disorder rise. 
And yet but lately have I seen, e’en here, 
The Winter in a lovely Dress appear. 
E’er yet the Clouds let fall the treasur’d Snow, 
Or Winds begun thro’ hazy Skies to blow. 
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At Ev’ning a keen Eastern Breeze arose; 

And the descending Rain unsullied froze. 
Soon as the silent Shades of Night withdrew, 
The ruddy Morn disclos’d at once to View 
The Face of Nature in a rich Disguise, 

And brighten’d ev’ry Object to my Eyes. 


For ev’ry Shrub, and ev’ry Blade of Grass, 


And ev’ry pointed Thorn, seem’d wrought in Glass. 


In Pearls and Rubies rich the Hawthorns show, 
While thro’ the Ice the Crimson Berries glow. 
The thick-sprung Reeds the watry Marshes yield, 
Seem polish’d Lances in a hostile Field. 

The Stag in limpid Currents with Surprize 

Sees Chrystal Branches on his Forehead rise. 

The spreading Oak, the Beech, and tow’ring Pine, 
Glaz’d over, in the freezing Atther shine. 

The frighted Birds the rattling Branches shun, 
That wave and glitter in the distant Sun. 


When if a sudden Gust of Wind arise, 

The brittle Forrest into Atoms flies; 

The crackling Wood beneath the Tempest bends, 
And in a spangled Show’r the Prospect ends. 

Or if a Southern Gale the Region warm, 

And by Degrees unbind the Wintry Charm; 
The Traveller a miry Country sees, 

And Journeys sad beneath the dropping Trees. 


Like some deluded Peasant, Merlin leads 
Thro’ fragrant Bow’rs, and thro’ delicious Meads; 
While here inchanted Gardens to him rise, 
And airy Fabricks there attract his Eyes, 
His wand’ring Feet the Magick Paths pursue; 
And while he thinks the fair Illusion true, 
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The trackless Scenes disperse in fluid Air, 

And Woods and Wilds, and thorny Ways appear: 60 
A tedious Road the weary Wretch returns, 

And, as He goes, the transient Vision mourns. 
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WILLIAM DIAPER 


From Nereides 
ECLOGUE X 
Meroe, Otys 


MzROE. Otys, begin— 

Since he is gone, I’ll fetch him to my Arms 

By sacred Spells, and Force of Magick Charms, 

Search in the Slime, you'll find the Cramp-fish there, 

That, chilling stops whatever swims too near: 

You'll find the Fish, that stays the labouring Ship, 

Tho’ ruffling Winds drive o’er the noisy Deep: 

So Phorbas, while from me he perjur’d flies, 

Is struck benumb’d, and fix’d with strange Surprize. 
Look down auspicious Moon: too well you know 10 

What Love will force, and potent Charms can do. 
Take here, and drain the Sepia’s inky Juice 

Sprinkle the Sea, and say, ‘I thus infuse 

‘Sad gloomy Thoughts into the perjur’d Swain, 

Till he relenting sigh, and turn to love again.’ 
Look down auspicious Moon: too well you know 

What love will force, and potent Charms can do... 
Go fetch dry Weeds; They lie on yonder Isle: 

Then raise in corner’d Squares the artful Pile, 

And force the kindled Heap with flaming Oy]: 
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So may his tortur’d Soul in Anguish mourne, 
And as the Pile, so may the Triton burn. 
Look down auspicious Moon; too well you know 
What Love will force, and Potent Charms can do. 
I hear the hollowing Elves, and Midnight Shriek 
Of wandring Ghosts, who now unbodied seek 
Their lost Abodes, and restless ever roam; 
Affright, ye Elves, and bring my Phorbas home. 
Look down auspicious Moon; too well you know 
What Love will force, and potent Charms can do. 30 
While now the Flames consume the sacred Heap, 
Sing Otys; Try to lull my Soul asleep; 
Delightful Sounds, when form’d by studious Art 
Will kind Relief a while, and slumbring Ease impart; 
They quell sad Thoughts, and raise from black Despair 
The troubled Mind, and still the Voice of Care. 
Orys. Love once assay’d to swim; in wanton Play 
He labouring strove to cut the liquid Way; 
He prest the Waters with extended Arms, 
And as he mov’d, display’d a thousand Charms. 40 
When tir’d with Sport, he would at length have flown, 
His Wings were clog’d with Wet, and useless grown, 
Flutt’ring he strove, but Moisture prest him down. 
The God of Love is now to Seas confin’d. 
No Triton must be proud, or Nymph unkind. 
MeROE. Cease Otys; see, the Flame already dies, 
Choak’d with dark smoaky Fumes, that circling rise. 
Moisture imbib’d preserves the reeking Heap: 
Sad Sign !— 
Nor will he burn, nor shall I cease to weep. 50 
In vain we strive: No artful Spell can move, 
No Charm will force unwilling Souls to love. 
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EDWARD YOUNG 


From An Epistle to Lord Lansdowne 


Our foes confess, nor we the praise refuse, 
The drama glories in the British Muse. 
The French are delicate, and nicely lead 
Of close intrigue the Labyrinthian thread; 
Our genius more affects the grand, than fine, 


Our strength can make the great plain action shine: 


They raise a great curiosity indeed, 

From his dark maze to see the hero freed; 

We rouze th’ Affections, and that hero show 

Gasping beneath some formidable blow: 

They sigh; we weep: the Gallic doubt and care 

We heighten into terror and despair; 

Strike home, the strongest passions boldly touch, 

Nor fear our audience should be pleas’d too much. 

What’s great in nature we can greatly draw, 

Nor thank for beauties the dramatic law. 

The fate of Cesar is a tale too plain 

The fickle Gallic taste to entertain; 

Their art would have perplex’d, and interwove 

The golden arras with gay flowers of love: 

“We know Heaven made him a far greater man, 

Than any Caesar, in a human plan, 

And such we draw him, nor are too confin’d, 

To stand affected with what heaven design’d. 

To claim attention, and the heart invade, 

Shakespeare but wrote the play th’ Almighty made 
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Our neighbour’s stage-art too bare-fac’d betrays, 

*Tis great Corneille at every scene we praise; 

On Nature’s surer aid Britannia calls, 

None think of Shakespeare till the curtain falls. 30 
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WILLIAM DIAPER 


From Dryades 
The Nymph’s Prophecy 


Ants prudent bite the Ends of hoarded Wheat, 
Lest growing Seeds their future Hopes defeat; 
And when they conscious scent the gath’ring Rains, 
Draw down their windy Eggs, and pilfer’d Grains; 
With Summer’s Toil, and ready Viands fill 
The deepest Caverns of their puny Hill; 
There lie secure, and hug their treasur’d Goods, 
And safe in labour’d Cells they mock the coming Floods. 


A thousand Kinds unknown in Forrests breed, 
And bite the Leaves, and notch the growing Weed; 10 
Have each their several Laws, and settled States, 
And constant Sympathies, and constant Hates; 
Their changing Forms no/artful Verse describes, 
Or how fierce War destroys the wand’ring Tribes. 
How prudent Nature feeds her various Young, 
Has been (if not untold) at least unsung. 
~ To th’ Insect Race the Musz her Pain denies, 
While prouder Men the little Ant despise. 
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But tho’ the Bulky Kinds are easy known, 

Yet Nature’s Skill is most in Little shown; 

Beside that Man by some kind Daemon taught 
Has Secrets found, that were of Old.unsought. 
Laborious Wights have wond’rous Opticks made, 
Whose borrow’d Sight the curious Searcher aid, 


And show, what Heav’n to common View denies, 


Strange puny Shapes, unknown to vulgar Eyes. 


So shadowy Forms, and sportive Daemons fly 
Wafted on Winds, and not perceiv’d when nigh; 
Unseen they sweep along the grassy Plains, 


And unregarded scud before the whistling Swains. 


But to those Seers in Northern Isles confin’d, 
Inur’d to Cold, and harden’d by the Wind, 

Th’ indulgent Pow’rs have giv’n a second Sight, 
That kens the airy Silph, and wand’ring Sprite. 
No flitting Elf the subtle Eye escapes, 

When wanton Genii sport in antick. Shapes. 


Men Nature in her secret Work behold, 
Untwist her Fibres, and her Coats unfold; 
With Pleasure trace the Threds of stringy Roots, 
The various Textures of the ripening Fruits; 
And Animals, that careless live at ease, 


To whom the Leaves are Worlds, the Drops are ee 


If to the finish’d Whole so little goes, 


How small the Parts, that must that Whole compose! 


Matter is infinite, and still descends: 

Man cannot know where lessening Nature ends. 
The azure Dye, which Plums in Autumn boast, 
That handled fades, and at a Touch is lost, 
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(Of fairest Show) is all a living Heap; 


And round their little World the lovely Monsters creep. 


Who would on Colour dote, or pleasing Forms, 
If Beauty, when discover’d, is but Worms? 
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JOHN GAY 


From The Wife of Bath 


ALISON (sings) 
I 
There was a Swain full fair, 
Was tripping it over the Grass, 
And there he spy’d with her Nut-brown Hair, 
A Pretty tight Country Lass. 
Fair Damsel, says he, 
With an Air brisk and free, 
Come let us each other know; 
She blush’d in his Face, 
And reply’d with a Grace, 
Pray forbear, Sir,—no, no, no, no. 


II 


The Lad being bolder grown, 
Endeavour’d to steal a Kiss, 
She cry’d, Pish !—let me alone, 
But held up her Nose for the Bliss. 
And when he begun, 
She would never have done, 
But unto his Lips she did grow, 
Near smother’d to Death, 
As soon as she’ad Breath, 
She stammer’d out, no, no, no, no. 
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Come, come, says he, pretty Maid, 
Let’s walk to yon’ private Grove, 
‘Cupid always delights in the cooling Shade, 
There, I'll read thee a Lesson of Love. 
She mends her Pace, 
And hastes to the Place, 
But if her Love Lecture you'd know; 
Let a bashful young Muse, 
Plead the Maiden’s Excuse, 
And answer you,—no, no, no, no. 


THOMAS PARNELL 


A Hymn on Contentment 


Lovely lasting Peace of Mind, 
Sweet delight of Human Kind, 
Heav’nly born, and bred on high, 

To crown the Fav’rites of the Sky 
With more of Happiness below, 
Than Victors in a Triumph know: 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek contented Head? 
What happy Region dost thou please 
To make the Seat of Calms and Ease? 


Ambition searches all its Sphere 
Of Pomp and State to find thee there. 
Encreasing Avarice wou'd find 
Thy Presence in its Gold enshrined. 
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The bold Advent’rer ploughs his way 
Through Rocks amidst the foaming Sea 
To gain thy Love, and then perceives 
Thou wer’t not in the Rocks and Waves. 
The silent Heart whom Grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o’er the Vales, 
Sees Daizies open, Rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing Thoughts; but learns to know 
That Solitude’s a Nurse of Woe. 

No real Happiness is found 

In trailing Purple o’er the Ground: 

Or in a Soul exalted high 

To range the Circuit of the Sky, 
Converse with Stars above, and know 
All Nature in its Forms below; 

The Rest it seeks in seeking dies, 

And Doubts at last for Knowledge rise. 


Lovely lasting Peace appear; 
This World it self, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden bless’d, 
And Man contains it in his Breast. 


Twas thus, as under Shade I stood, 
I sung my Wishes to the Wood, 
And, lost in Thought, no more perceiv’d 
The Branches whisper as they wav’d; 
It seem’d as if the quiet Place 
Confess’d the Presence of the Grace, 
When thus she spoke+—Go rule thy Will, 
Bid thy wild Passions all be still, 
Know God—and bring thy Heart to know 
The Joys which from Religion flow; 
Then ev’ry Grace shall prove its Guest, 
And I'll be there to crown the rest. 
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Oh! by yonder Mossie Seat, 
In my Hours of sweet Retreat, 
Might I thus my Soul employ 
With sense of Gratitude and Joy, 
Rais’d, as Ancient Prophets were, 
In heav’nly Vision, Praise, and Pray’, 
Pleasing all Men, hurting none, 
Pleas’d and bless’d with God alone. 


Then, while the Gardens take my Sight, 
With all the Colours of Delight, 
While Silver Waters glide along, 
To please my Ear, and court my Song; 
I'll lift my Voice, and tune my String, 
And Thee, great SOURCE of NATURE, sing. 


The Sun that walks his airy Way, 
To light the World, and give the Day; 
The Moon that shines with borrow’d Light, 
The Stars that gild the gloomy Night, 
The Seas that roll unnumber’d Waves, 
The Wood that spreads its shady Leaves, 
The Field whose Ears conceal the Grain, 
The yellow Treasure of the Plain; 
All of these, and all I see, 
Wou'd be sung, and sung by me, 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the Tongue of Man. 


Go search among your idle Dreams 
Your busie or your vain Extreams, 
And find a Life of equal Bliss, 
Or own the next begun in this. 
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Bacchus 


As Bacchus ranging at his leisure, 
Jolly Bacchus, king of pleasure! 
Charm’d the wide world with drink and dances, 
And all his thousand airy fancies, 
Alas! he quite forgot the while 
His fav’ rite vines in Lesbos isle. 


The God, returning ere they dy’d, 
Ah! see my jolly Fauns he cry’d, 
The leaves but hardly born are red, 
And the bare arms for pity spread: 10 
The beasts afford a rich manure; 
Fly, my boys, to bring the cure; 
Up the mountains, o’er the vales, 
Thro’ the woods, and down the dales; 
For this, if full the cluster grow, 
Your bowls shall doubly overflow. 


So chear’d with more officious haste 
They bring the dung of ev’ry beast; 
The loads they wheel, the roots they bare, 
They lay the rich manure with care; 20 
While oft he calls to labour hard, 
And names as oft the red reward. 


The plants refresh’d, new leaves appear, 
The thick’ning clusters load the year; 
The season swiftly purple grew, 
The grapes hung dangling deep with blew. 
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A vineyard ripe, a day serene 
Now calls them all to work again. 
The Fauns thro’ every furrow shoot 
To load their flaskets with the fruit; 30 
And now the vintage early trod, 
The wines invite the jovial God. 


Strow the roses, raise the song, 
See the master comes along; 
Lusty Revel join’d with Laughter, 
Whim and Frolic follow after: 
The Fauns aside the vats remain 
To show the work, and reap the gain. 


All around, and all around 
They sit to riot on the ground; 40 
A vessel stands amidst the ring, 
And here they laugh, and there they sing; 
Or rise a jolly jolly band, 
And dance about it hand in hand; 
Dance about, and shout amain, 
Then sit to laugh and sing again. 
Thus they drink, and thus they play 
The sun, and all their wits away. 


But as an ancient Author sung, 
The vine manur’d with ev’ry dung, 50 
From ev’ry creature strangely drew 
A twang of brutal nature too; 
’Twas hence in drinking on the lawns 
New turns of humour seiz’d the Fauns. 


Here one was crying out, by Jove! 
Another, fight me in the grove; 
This wounds a friend, and that the trees; 
The lion’s temper reign’d in these. 
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Another grins, and leaps about, 
And keeps a merry world of rout, 
And talks impertinently free, 
And twenty talk the same as he: 
Chatt’ring, idle, airy, kind: 
These take the monkeys turn of mind. 
Here one, that saw the Nymphs which stood, 
To peep upon them from the wood, 
Steals off to try if any maid 
Be lagging late beneath the shade: 
While loose discourse another raises 
In naked nature’s plainest phrases, 
And every glass he drinks enjoys, 
With change of nonsence, lust and noise; 
Mad and careless, hot and vain: 
Such as these the goat retain. 


Another drinks and casts it up, 
And drinks, and wants another cup; 
Solemn, silent, and sedate, 

Ever long, and ever late, 
Full of meats, and full of wine: 
This takes his temper from the swine. 


Here some who hardly seem to breathe, 
Drink, and hang the jaw beneath. 
Gaping, tender, apt to weep: 
Their natures alter’d by the sheep. 


*Twas thus one autumn all the crew, 
If what the Poets say be true, 
While Bacchus made the merry feast, 
Inclin’d to one, or other beast: 
And since, ’tis said, for many a mile 
He spread the vines of Lesbos isle. 
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JOHN GAY 


From The Shepherd's Week 
THURSDAY; or, the SPELL 
HOBNELIA 


Hobnelia, seated in a dreary vale, 
In pensive mood rehears’d her piteous tale, 
Her piteous tale the winds in sighs bemoan, 
And pining eccho answers groan for groan. 
I rue the day, a rueful day, I trow, 
The woful day, a day indeed of woe! 
When Lubberkin to town his cattle drove, 
A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forsakes the plains. 
Return my Lubberkin, these ditties hear; 
Spells will I try, and spells shall ease my care. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around... . 
Last May-day fair I search’d to find a snail 
That might my secret lover’s name reveal; 
Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 
For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 
I seiz’'d the vermine, home I quickly sped, 


And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread. 


Slow crawl’d the snail, and if I right can spell, 
In the soft ashes mark’d a curious L: 

Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove! 
For Lis found in Lubberkin and Love. 
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With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground. 
And turn me thrice around, around, around... . 

As peascods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to see 
One that was closely fill’d with three times three, 
Which when I cropp’d I safely home convey’d, 
And o’er my door the spell in secret laid. 

My wheel I turn’d, and sung a ballad new, 

While from the spindle I the fleeces drew 

The latch mov’d up, when who should first come in, 
But in his proper person,—Lubberkin. 

I broke my yarn surpriz’d the sight to see, 

Sure sign that he would break his word with me. 
Eftsoons I join’d it with my wonted slight, 

So may again his love with mine unite! 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around... . 

I pare this pippin round and round again, 

My shepherd’s name to flourish on the plain. 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read; 

Yet on my heart a fairer L is seen 

Than what the paring marks upon the green. 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around... . 

As Lubberkin once slept beneath a tree, 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 
He wist not when the hempen string I drew, 
Now mine I quickly doff of inkle blue; 
Together fast I tye the garters twain, 

And while I knit the knot repeat this strain. 
Three times a true-love’s knot I tye secure, 

Firm be the knot, firm may his love endure. 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
' And turn me thrice around, around, around. 
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As I was wont, I trudg’d last market-day 
To town, with new-laid eggs preserv’d in hay. 
I made my market long before ’twas night, 
“My purse grew heavy and my basket light. 
Strait to the pothecary’s shop I went, 
And in love-powder all my mony spent; 
Behap what will, next Sunday after prayers, 
When to the ale-house Lubberkin repairs, 
These golden flies into his mug I’ll throw, 
And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 
But hold—our Light-foot barks, and cocks his ears, 
O’er yonder stile see Lubberkin appears. 
He comes, he comes, Hobnelia’s not bewray’d, 
Nor shall she crown’d with willow die a maid. 
He vows, he swears, he’ll give me a green gown, 
Oh dear! I fall adown, adown, adown! 
1714 


JOHN BYROM 


A Pastoral 


My Time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

«) When Phebe went with me wherever I went; 
Ten thousand sweet Pleasures I felt in my Breast: 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blest! 
But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous Change on a sudden I find! 
When Things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought ’twas the Spring; but alas! it was she. 
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With such a Companion to tend a few Sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep, 10 
I was so good-humour’d, so chearful and gay, 

My Heart was as light as a Feather all Day. 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy as never was known. 

My Fair one is gone, and my Joys are all drown’d, 

And my Heart—I am sure it weighs more than a Pound. 


The Fountain that wont to run sweetly along, 

And dance to soft Murmurs the Pebbles among, 

Thou know’st, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 

*Twas Pleasure to look at, ’twas Musick to hear: 20 
But now she is absent, I walk by its Side, 

And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide, 

Must you be so chearful, while I go in Pain? 

Peace there with your Bubbling, and hear me complain... 


My dog I was ever well pleased to see 

Come wagging his Tail to my fair one and me; 

And Phebe was pleas’d too, and to my Dog said, 

Come hither, poor Fellow; and patted his Head. 

But now, when he’s fawning, I with a sour Look 

Cry, Sirrah; and give him a Blow with my Crook: 30 
And I'll give him another; for why should not Tray 

Be as dull as his Master, when Phebe’s away? 


Sweet Musick went with us both all the Wood thro’, 

The Lark, Linnet, Throstle, and Nightingale too; 

Winds over us whisper’d, Flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the Grasshopper under our Feet. 

But now she is absent, tho’ still they sing on, 

The Woods are but lonely, the Melody’s gone: 

Her Voice in the Consort, as now I have found 

Gave ev'ry thing else its agreeable Sound. 40 
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Rose, what is become of thy delicate Hue? 

And where is the Violet’s beautiful Blue? 

Does ought of its Sweetness the Blossom beguile, 
That Meadow, those Daisies, why do they not smile? 
Ah! Rivals, I see what it was that you drest, 

And made your selves fine for; a Place in her Breast: 
You put on your Colours to pleasure her Eye, 

To be pluckt by her Hand, on her Bosom to die. 


Will no pitying Power that hears me complain, 

Or cure my Disquiet, or soften my Pain? 

To be cur’d, thou must, Colin, thy Passion remove; 
But what Swain is so silly to live without Love? 
No, Deity, bid the dear Nymph to return, 

For ne’er was poor Shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah! What shall I do? I shall die with Despair; 

Take Heed, all ye Swains, how you love one so fair. 
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ISAAC WATTS 


The Ant or Emmet 
From Moral Songs 


I 


These Emmets how little they are in our Eyes? 
We tread them to Dust, and a Troop of them dies 
Without our Regard or Concern: 
Yet, as wise as we are, if we went to their School, 
There’s many a Sluggard, and many a Fool, 
Some Lessons of wisdom might learn. 
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They don’t wear their Time out in Sleeping or Play, 

But gather up Corn in a Sun-shiny Day, 
And for Winter they lay up their Stores: 

They manage their Work in such regular Forms, 

One would think they foresaw all the Frosts and the Storms, 
And so brought their Food within Doors. 
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But I have less Sense than a poor creeping Ant, 

If I take not due Care for the Things I shall want, 
Nor provide against Dangers in Time 

When Death or old Age shall stare in my Face, 

What a Wretch shall I be in the End of my Days, 
If I rifle away all their Prime? 


IV 


Now, now, while my Strength and my Youth are in Bloom, 
Let me think what will serve me when Sickness shall come, 20 
And pray that my Sins be forgiven: 
Let me read in good Books, and believe and obey, 
That when Death turns me out of this Cottage of Clay, 
I may dwell in a Palace in Heaven. 
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JOHN GAY 


From Trivia 
or, the ART OF WALKING the Streets of LONDON 


Who can the various city frauds recite, 
With all the petty rapines of the night? 
Who now the Guinea-dropper’s bait regards, 
Trick’d by the sharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards? 
Why should I warn thee ne’er to join the fray, 
Where the sham-quarrel interrupts the way? 
Lives there in these our days so soft a clown, 
Brav’'d by the bully’s oaths, or threat’ning frown? 
I need not strict enjoyn the pocket’s care, 
When from the crouded play thou lead’st the fair; 
Who has not here, or watch, or snuff-box lost, 
Or handkerchiefs that India’s shuttle boast? 

O! may thy virtue guard thee through the roads 
Of Drury’s mazy courts, and dark abodes, 

The harlots guileful paths, who nightly stand, 
Where Katherine-street descends into the Strand. 
Say, vagrant Muse, their wiles and subtil arts, 
To lure the strangers unsuspecting hearts; 

So shall our youth on healthful sinews tread, 
And city cheeks grow warm with rural red. 

"Tis she who nightly strowls with saunt’ring pace, 
No stubborn stays her yielding shape embrace; 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

The new-scower’d manteau, and the slattern air; 
High-draggled petticoats her travels show, 
And hollow cheeks with artful blushes glow; 
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With flatt’ring sounds she sooths the cred’lous ear, 
My noble captain! charmer! love! my dear! 
In riding-hood near tavern-doors she plies, 
Or muffled pinners hide her livid eyes. 
With empty bandbox she delights to range, 
And feigns a distant errand from the ’Change; 
Nay, she will oft’ the Quaker’s hood prophane, 
And trudge demure the rounds of Drury-lane. 
She darts from sarsnet ambush wily leers, 
Twitches thy sleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat thy cheek; these snares disdain, 
Nor gaze behind thee, when she turns again. 

I knew a yeoman, who for thirst of gain, 
To the great city drove from Devon’s plain 
His num’rous lowing herd; his herds he sold, 
And his deep leathern pocket bagg’d with gold; 
Drawn by a fraudful nymph, he gaz’d, he sigh’d; 
Unmindful of his home, and distant bride, 
She leads the willing victim to his doom, 
Through winding alleys to her cobweb room. 
Thence thro’ the streets he reels from post to post, 
Valiant with wine, nor knows his treasure lost. 
The vagrant wretch th’ assembled watchmen spies, 
He waves his hanger, and their poles defies; 
Deep in the Round-house pent, all night he snores, 
And the next morn in vain his fate deplores. 

Ah hapless swain, unus’d to pains and ills! 
Canst thou forego roast-beef for nauseous pills? 
How wilt thou lift to Heav’n thy eyes and hands, 
When the long scroll the surgeon’s fees demands! 
Or else (ye Gods avert that worst disgrace) 

Thy ruin’d nose falls level with thy face. 
Then shall thy wife thy loathsome kiss disdain, 
And wholesome neighbours from thy mug refrain. 
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Yet there are watchmen, who with friendly light 
Will teach thy reeling steps to tread aright; 
For sixpence will support thy helpless arm, 
And home conduct thee, safe from nightly harm; 
But if they shake their lanthorns, from afar 
To call their breth’ren to confed’rate war 
When rakes resist their pow’r; if hapless you 
Should chance to wander with the scow’ring crew; 
Though fortune yield thee captive, ne’er despair, 
But seek the constable’s consid’rate ear; 
He will reverse the watchman’s harsh decree, 
Moved by the rhet’rick of a silver fee. 
Thus would you gain some fav’rite courtier’s word; 
Fee not the petty clarks, but bribe my Lord. 

Now is the time that rakes their revells keep; 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep. 
His scatter’d pence the flying Nicker flings, 
And with the copper show’r the casement rings. 
Who has not heard the Scowrer’s midnight fame? 
Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 
Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds. 
Safe from their blows, or new-invented wounds? 
I pass their desp’rate deeds, and mischiefs done 
Where from Snow-hill black steepy torrents run; 
How matrons, hoop’d within the hoghead’s womb, 
Were tumbled furious thence, the rolling tomb 
O’er the stones thunders, bounds from side to side. 

So Regulus to save his country dy’d.... 
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WILLIAM DIAPER 


From Oppian’s Halieuticks 
Part 1: Of the Nature of Fishes 
BOOK I 


Cetaceous Kinds will sometimes leave the Seas, 
And praise the distant Verdure of the Trees: 

Pass o’er the Banks, on sandy Fallows rest, 
Or seize the Covert of some absent Beast. 

Thus the mail’d Tortoise, and the wand'ring Eel 
Oft to the neighb’ring Beach will silent steal. 

And soft-hair’d Beavers inauspicious roam, 

Officious to declare impending Doom. 

The frighted Swains stand list’ning on the Vale, 
Their Limbs all shudder, and their Cheeks turn pale; 
While luckless Harbingers, with odious Yell, 

Too sure the fixt Resolves of Fate foretell. 

So the Grand Whale will court the weedy Strand, 
Stretch out, and bask upon the wavy Sand. 
Sea-Calves by Night far from the Waters stray, 

And sometimes dare to try the sunny Day; 
Glad to th’ unequal dusty Ridges creep, 
And thoughtless on the breezy Hillocks sleep. 

Blest Jove! whose Pow’r must Nature’s Laws enforce; 
From whose Abyss, and rich unempty’d Source 
Divided Streams of Entity descend; 

By whom all Beings are, in whom they cent’ring end; 


~ Whether by Choice confin’d thy Godhead stay, 


Where blissful Aether gives eternal Day. 
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And far above fixt on th’ empyreal Throne, 
Thou guid’st the World, and look’st propitious down; 
Or art in ev'ry Part a Mundane Soul, 
An Energy diffus’d, that actuates the Whole; 
Man strives in vain to know.— 
What Cement did All-knowing Goodness find, 
The jarring Principles of Things to bind, 
And reconcile their Natures to partake 
Each other’s Forms, and mutual Changes make? 
Light Atther well may scorn the creeping Streams, 
And subtil Fire with Earth ill-mated seems; 
But middle Natures joyn the vast Extreams. 
Pure with less pure, and gross with grosser meet, 
And thus the Commerce of the Whole compleat. 
Of Nature’s Chain how regular the Links! 
Matter by slow Gradations downwards sinks; 
And intermediate Changes gently pass 
From lightsome Aither to the dullest Mass. 
Or climb by the same Steps from lumpish Clay 
To the bright Liquid, and the fine-spun Ray. 
Dissolving Earth in fluid Moisture glides, 
And Rocks transform’d flow down in silver Tides. 
Dilating Streams in vap’ry Columns rise, 
And sweating Seas will gild the distant Skies. 
Dispersing Clouds to nobler Forms aspire, 
Refine to A&ther, or ferment to Fire. 
Things only differ as condense, or rare. 
Impurer Skies will thicken into Air; 
Air when too gross will falling Drops increase, 
And hang in lucid Pearls on weeping Trees, 
The glewy Substance, that no longer flows, 
Stagnates to Slime; and slimy Matter grows 
To earthy Mould; that hard’ning turns to Stone. 
So All is diffrent, and yet All is One. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 


From Alma 


How odly would Sir Isaac look, 

If You, in Answer to his Book, 

Say in the Front of your Discourse, 
That Things have no Elastic Force? 
How could our Chymic Friends go on, 
To find the Philosophic Stone; 

If You more pow’rful Reasons bring, 
To prove, that there is no such Thing? 


Your Chiefs in Sciences and Arts, 
Have great Contempt of AtMa’s Parts. 
They find, She giddy is, or dull; 

She doubts, if Things are void, or full: 
And who should be presum’d to tell, 
What She Her self should see, or feel? 
She doubts, if two and two make four; 
Tho’ She has told them ten times o’er. 
It can’t—it may be—and it must: 

To which of these must ALMA trust? 
Nay, further yet They make Her go, 
In doubting, if She doubts, or no.... 


Ideas, Forms, and Intellects, 
Have furnish’d out three diff’rent Sects. 
» Substance, or Accident divides 
All Europrs into adverse Sides. 
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Now, as engag’d in Arms or Laws, 
You must have Friends to back your Cause: 
In Philosophic Matters so 
Your Judgment must with others go. 
For as in Senates, so in Scholes, 
Majority of Voices rules. 30 


Poor Arma, like a lonely Deer, 
O’er Hills and Dales does doubtful err: 
With panting Haste, and quick Surprise, 
From ev’ry Leaf that stirs, She flies; 
*Till mingl’d with the neighb’ring Herd, 
She slights what erst She singly fear’d: 
And now, exempt from Doubt and Dread, 
She dares pursue; if They dare lead: 
As Their Example still prevails; 
She tempts the Stream, or leaps the Pales. 40 


He then, quoth Dick, who by Your Rule 
Thinks for Himself, becomes a Fool. 
As Party-Man who leaves the rest, 
Is call’d but Whimsical at Best. 
Now, by Your Favour, Master Mar, 
Like Ratpuo, here I smell a Rat. 
I must be listed in Your Sect; 
Who, tho’ They teach not, can protect. 
Right, RicHarp, Mat. in Triumph cri’d; 
So put off all Mistrust and Pride. ... $0 


When Atma now in diff’rent Ages, 
Has finish’d Her ascending Stages; 
Into the Head at length She gets, 

And There in Public Grandeur sits, 
To judge of Things, and censure Wits. 
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Here, Ricuarp, how could I explain, 
The various Lab’rinths of the Brain? 
Surprise My Readers, whilst I tell “em 
Of Cerebrum, and Cerebellum? 

How could I play the Commentator 
On Dura, and on Pia Mater? 

Where Hot and Cold, and Dry and Wet, 
Strive each the t’other’s Place to get; 
And with incessant Toil and Strife, 
Would keep Possession during Life. 

I could demonstrate every Pore, 
Where Mem’ry lays up all her Store; 
And to an Inch compute the Station, 
*Twixt Judgment, and Imagination. 

O Friend! I could display much Learning, 
At least to Men of small Discerning. 
The Brain contains ten thousand Cells: 
In each some active Fancy dwells; 
Which always is at Work, and framing 
The several Follies I was naming. 

As in a Hive’s vimineous Dome, 

Ten thousand Bees enjoy their Home; 
Each does her studious Action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry: 
Each still renews her little Labor; 

Nor justles her assiduous Neighbour: 
Each—whilst this Thesis I maintain; 

I fancy, Dicx, I know thy Brain. 

O with the mighty Theme affected, 
Could I but see thy Head dissected! 


My Head, quoth Dick, to serve your Whim? 


Spare That, and take some other Limb.... 
When People once are in the Wrong; 
Each Line they add, is much too long. 
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Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 90 
Is only furthest from his Way. 

Bless your Conceits! must I believe, 

Howe’er absurd, what You conceive; 

And, for your Friendship, live and dye 

A Papist in Philosophy? 

I say, whatever You maintain 

Of Atma in the Heart, or Brain; 

The plainest Man alive may tell Ye, 

Her Seat of Empire is the Belly: 

From hence She sends out those Supplies, 100 
Which make Us either stout, or wise: 

The Strength of ev’ry other Member, 

Is founded on your Belly-Timber: 

The Qualms or Raptures of your Blood 

Rise in Proportion to your Food: 

And if you would improve your Thought; 

You must be fed, as well as taught. 

Your Stomach makes your Fabric roll; 

Just as the Biass rules the Bowl. 

That great AcHILLES might imploy I10 
The Strength design’d to ruin Troy; 

He Din’d on Lion’s Marrow, spread 

On Toasts of Ammunition-Bread: 

But by His Mother sent away, 

Amongst the THractan Girls to play, 

Effeminate He sat, and quiet: 

Strange Product of a Cheese-cake Diet! 
Now give my Argument fair Play; 

And take the Thing the t’other Way: 

The Youngster, who at Nine and Three 120 
Drinks with his Sisters Milk and Tea. 

From Break-fast reads, ’till twelve a Clock, 

Burnet and Heytyn, Hossss and Lock: 

He pays due Visits after Noon 
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To Cousin Attce, and Uncle Joun: 
At Ten from Coftee-House or Play 
Returning, finishes the Day. 
But give him Port, and Potent Sack; 
From Milk-sop He starts up Mohack: 
Holds that the Happy know no Hours; 
So thro’ the Street at Midnight scow’rs: 
Breaks Watch-men’s Heads, and Chair-men’s Glasses; 
And thence proceeds to nicking Sashes: 
Till by some tougher Hand o’ercome, 
And first knock’d down, and then led Home; 
He damns the Foot-man, strikes the Maid, 
And decently reels up to Bed.... 
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A Better Answer to Cloe Jealous 


I 
Dear Ctor, how blubber’d is that pretty Face? 
Thy Cheek all on Fire, and Thy Hair all uncurl’d: 
Pr’ythee quit this Caprice; and (as Old Fatstar says) 
Let Us e’en talk a little like Folks of This World. 


I 
How can’st Thou presume, Thou hast leave to destroy 
The Beauties, which Venus but lent to Thy keeping? 
Those Looks were design’d to inspire Love and Joy: 
More ord’nary Eyes may serve People for weeping. 
rt 
To be vext at a Trifle or two that I writ, 
Your Judgment at once, and my Passion You wrong: 


You take that for Fact, which will scarce be found Wit: 


Od’s Life! must One swear to the Truth of a Song? 
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IV 
What I speak, my fair CLoz, and what I write, shews 
The Diff’rence there is betwixt Nature and Art: 
I court others in Verse; but I love Thee in Prose: 
And They have my Whimsies; but Thou hast my Heart. 


Vv 


The God of us Verse-men (You know Child) the Sun, 
How after his Journeys He sets up his Rest: 
If at Morning o’er Earth ’tis his Fancy to run; 
At Night he reclines on his Tuet1s’s Breast. 20 


VI 


So when I am weary’d with wand’ring all Day; 
To Thee my Delight in the Evening I come: 
No Matter what Beauties I saw in my Way: 
They were but my Visits; but Thou art my Home. 


vu 
Then finish, Dear Coz, this Pastoral War; 
And let us like Horace and Lypia agree: 
For Thou art a Girl as much brighter than Her, 
As He was a Poet sublimer than Me. 
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A Letter to the Honourable Lady 
Mrs: Margaret Candish Harley 


My noble, lovely, little Peggy, 
Lett this my first Epistle beg Ye 
At dawn of Morn and close of Even, 
To lift Your Heart and Hands to Heaven: 
In double Beauty say Your Prayer, 
Our Father first, then Nétre Pére. 
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And, Dearest Child, along the Day, 
In every thing You do and say 
Obey and please my Lord and Lady, 


So God shall love, and Angels aid Ye. 


If to these precepts You attend, 
No second letter need I send: 
And so I rest, Your constant Friend 
Matthew Prior. 


The Conversation. A Tale 


It always has been thought discreet, 
To know the Company You meet; 
And sure there may be secret Danger, 
In talking much before a Stranger. 


Agreed: What then? Then drink your Ale: 


I'll pledge You, and repeat my Tale. 


No Matter where the Scene is fixt: 
The Persons were but odly mixt; 
When Sober Damon thus began: 

(And Damon is a clever Man) 

I now grow Old; but still, from Youth, 
Have held for Modesty and Truth: 

The Men who by these Sea-marks steer, 
In Life’s great Voyage never Err: 

Upon this Point I dare defy 

The World: I pause for a Reply. 


Sir, Either is a good Assistant: 
Said One who sat a little distant: 
Truth decks our Speeches and our Books; 
And Modesty adorns our Looks: 
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But farther Progress We must take, 
Not only born to Look and Speak: 
The Man must Act. The STAGYRITE 
Says thus, and says extremely right: 
Strict Justice is the Sov’raign Guide, 
That o’er our Action shou’d preside: 
This Queen of Virtues is confest, 

To regulate and bind the rest. 

Thrice Happy, if You once can find 
Her equal Balance poize your Mind: 30 
All different Graces soon will enter, 
Like Lines concurrent to their Center. 


’Twas thus, in short, these Two went on, 
With Yea and Nay, and Pro and Con, 
Thro’ many Points divinely dark, 
And WATERLAND assaulting CLARK; 
Till, in Theology half lost, 
Damon took up the Evening Post; 
Confounded Spain, compos’d the Nortu, 
And deep in Politics held forth. 40 


Methinks We’re in the like Condition, 
As at the TREATY of PARTITION: 
That Stroke, for All King Witt1am’s Care, 
Begat another Tedious War: 
MattHEw, who knew the whole Intrigue, 
Ne’er much approv’d That Mystic League. 
In the vile Urrecut Treaty too, 
Poor Man, He found enough to do: 
Sometimes to Me He did apply; 
But down-right Dunstable was I, 50 
And told Him, where They were mistaken; 
And counsell’d Him to save his Bacon: 
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But (pass His Politics and Prose) 

I never herded with his Foes; 

Nay, in his Verses, as a Friend, 

I still found Something to commend: 
Sir, I excus’d his Nut-BRowN Main; 
Whate’er severer Critics said: 

Too far, I own, the Girl was try’d: 
The Women All were on my Side. 
For Atma I return’d Him Thanks: 

I lik’d Her with her little Pranks: 
Indeed poor SoLoMoN in Rhime 
Was much too grave to be Sublime. 


Pinpar and Damon scorn Transition: 
So on He ran a new Division; 
Till out of Breath he turn’d to spit: 
(Chance often helps Us more than Wit) 
T’other that lucky Moment took, 


Just nick’d the Time, broke in, and spoke. 


Of all the Gifts the Gods afford, 
(If we may take old Tutty’s Word) 
The greatest is a Friend; whose Love 


Knows how to praise, and when reprove: 


From such a treasure never part, 
But hang the Jewel on your Heart: 
And, pray, Sir (it delights Me) tell; 
You know this Author mighty well— 
Know Him! d’ye question it? Ods-fish! 
Sir, does a Beggar know his Dish? 
I lov’'d Him, as I told You, I 
Advis’d Him—Here a Stander-by 
~ Twitch’d Damon gently by the Cloak, 
And thus unwilling Silence broke: 
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Damon, ’tis Time We shoud retire: 
The Man You talk with is Mat. Prior. 


PATRON thro’ Life, and from Thy Birth my Friend, 
Dorset, to Thee this Fable let Me send: 
With Damon’s Lightness weigh Thy solid Worth; 
The Foil is known to set the Diamond forth: 90 
Let the feign’d Tale this real Moral give, 
How many Damons, how few Dorsets Live. 
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JOHN GAY 


From Mr Pope’s Welcome 
from Greece 


Long hast thou, friend! been absent from thy soil, 
Like patient Ithacus at siege of Troy; 
I have been witness of thy six years toil, 
Thy daily labours, and thy night’s annoy, 
Lost to thy native land, with great turmoil, 
On the wide sea, oft threat’ning to destroy; 
Methinks with thee I’ve trod Sig@an ground, 
And heard the shores of Hellespont resound . . . 


Chear up, my friend, thy dangers now are o’er; 
Methinks—nay, sure the rising coasts appear; 10 
Hark how the guns salute from either shore, 
As thy trim vessel cuts the Thames so fair: 
Shouts answ’ring shouts, from Kent and Essex roar, 
And bells break loud thro’ ev’ry gust of air: 
Bonfires do blaze, and bones and cleavers ring, 
As at the coming of some mighty king. 
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Now pass we Gravesend with a friendly wind, 
And Tilbury’s white fort, and long Blackwall, 

Greenwich, where dwells the friend of human kind, 
Mote visited than or her park or hall, 

Withers the good, and (with him ever join’d) 
Facetious Disney, greet thee first of all: 

I see his chimney smoke, and hear him say, 

Duke! that’s the room for Pope, and that for Gay. 


Come in, my friends, here shall ye dine and lie, 

And here shall breakfast, and here dine again; 
And sup, and breakfast on, (if ye comply) 

For I have still some dozens of champaign: 
His voice still lessens as the ship sails by; 

He waves his hand to bring us back in vain; 
For now I see, I see proud London’s spires; 
Greenwich is lost, and Deptford dock retires. 


Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder key! 
The sky re-echoes with new shouts of joy: 
By all this show, I ween, ’tis Lord May’r’s day; 
I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy:— 

No, now I see them near—oh, these are they 


Who come in crowds to welcome thee from Troy. 


Hail to the bard whom long as lost we mourn’d, 


From siege, from battle, and from storm return’d!. .. 


How lov’d! how honour’d thou! yet be not vain; 

And sure thou art not, for I hear thee say, 

All this, my friends, I owe to Homer’s strain, 

On whose strong pinions I exalt my lay. 
What from contending cities did he gain; 

And what rewards his grateful country pay? 
None, none were paid—why then all this for me? 
These honours, Homer, had been just to thee. 
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JOHN DYER 


From Grongar Hill (i) 


i 


Fancy! Nymph, that loves to lye 
On the lonely Eminence; 

Darting Notice thro’ the Eye, 

Forming Thought, and feasting Sense: 
Thou! that must lend Imagination Wings, 
And stamp Distinction, on all worldly Things! 

Come, and with thy various Hues, 

Paint and adorn thy Sister Muse. 
Now, while the Sun’s hot Coursers, bounding high; 
Shake Lustre on the Earth, and burn, along the Sky. _10 


Il. 


More than Olympus animates my Lays, 
Aid me, o’erlabour’d, in its wide surveys; 
And crown its Summit with immortal Praise: 
Thou, aweful Grongar! in whose mossy Cells, 
Sweetly-musing Quiet dwells: 

Thou! deep, beneath whose shado’wy Side, 
Oft, my sick Mind serene Refreshment took, 
Near the cool winding of some bubbling Brook: 
There have I, pensive, press’d the grassy Bed, 
And, while my bending Arm sustain’d my Head, 20 
Stray’d my charm’d Eyes o’er Towy’s wand'ring Tide, 
Swift as a Start of Thought, from Wood to Mead, 
Glancing, from dark to bright, from Vale to Hill, 
Till tir’d Reflection had no Void to fill... . 

c. 1724 
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From Grongar Hill (ii) 


Silent Nymph, with curious Eye! 
Who, the purple Ev’ning, lye 
On the Mountain’s lonely Van, 
Beyond the Noise of busy Man, 
Painting fair the form of Things, 
While the yellow Linnet sings; 
Or the tuneful Nightingale 
Charms the Forest with her Tale; 
Come with all thy various Hues, 
Come, and aid thy Sister Muse; 10 
Now while Phebus riding high 
Gives Lustre to the Land and Sky! 
Grongar Hill invites my Song, 
Draw the Landskip bright and strong; 
Grongar, in whose Mossie Cells 
Sweetly-musing Quiet dwells: 
Grongar, in whose silent Shade, 
For the modest Muses made, 
So oft I have, the Even still, 
At the Fountain of a Rill, 20 
Sate upon a flow’ry Bed, 
With my Hand beneath my Head; 
And stray’d my Eyes o’er Towy’s Flood, 
Over Mead, and over Wood, 
From House to House, from Hill to Hill, 
"Till Contemplation had her fill. . . . 

Below me Trees unnumber’d rise, 
Beautiful in various Dies: 
The gloomy Pine, the Poplar blue, 
The yellow Beech, the sable Yew, 30 
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The slender Firr, that taper grows, 

The sturdy Oak with broad-spread Boughs. 
And beyond the purple Grove, 

- Haunt of Phillis, Queen of Love! 

Gawdy as the op’ning Dawn, 

Lies a long and level Lawn, 

On which a dark Hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wand’ring Eye! 
Deep are his Feet in Towy’s Flood, 

His Sides are cloath’d with waving Wood, 
And antient Towers crown his Brow, ' 
That cast an awful Look below; 

Whose ragged Walls the Ivy creeps, 

And with her Arms from falling keeps; 

So both a Safety from the Wind 

On mutual Dependance find. 

Tis now the Raven’s bleak Abode; 
"Tis now th’ Apartment of the Toad; 
And there the Fox securely feeds; 

And there the pois’nous Adder breeds, 
Conceal’d in Ruins, Moss and Weeds: 
While, ever and anon, there falls, 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder’d Walls. 
Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty Brow, 

Has seen this broken Pile compleat, 
Big with the Vanity of State; 

But transient is the Smile of Fate! 

A little Rule, a little Sway, 
A-Sun-beam in a Winter’s Day 

Is all the Proud and Mighty have, 
Between the Cradle and the Grave. 

And see the Rivers how they run, 
Thro’ Woods and Meads, in Shade and Sun, 
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Sometimes swift, and sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding Wave they go 
A various Journey to the Deep, 
Like human Life to endless Sleep! 
Thus is Nature’s Vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wand’ring Thought; 70 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our Cares away. ... 
1725 


EDWARD YOUNG 


From Love of Fame 
The Universal Passion 
From Satire I 


Why slumbers Pops, who leads the tuneful train, 
Nor hears that virtue, which he loves, complain? 
Downe, Dorset, DrypEen, Rocuester, are dead, 
And guilt’s chief foe, in ADD1soN, is fled; 
Conereve, who, crown’d with laurels, fairly won, 
Sits smiling at the goal, while others run, 

He will not write; and (more provoking still !) 
Ye Gods! he will not write, and Mavius will. 

Doubly distrest, what-author shall we find 
Discreetly daring, and severely kind, 10 
The courtly Roman’s shining path to tread, 

And sharply smile prevailing folly dead? 

Will no superior genius snatch the quill, 

And save me, on the brink, from writing ill? 
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Tho’ vain the strife, I'll strive my voice to raise. 
What will not men attempt for sacred praise? 

The Love of Praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows, in ev'ry heart: 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure; 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er globes, and sceptres, now on thrones it swells; 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells: 
"Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in Senates, squeaks in Masquerades. . . . 
It aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead; 
Nor ends with life; but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

What is not proud? The pimp is proud to see 
So many like himself in high degree: 

The whore is proud her beauties are the dread: 
Of peevish virtue, and the marriage-bed; 

And the brib’d cuckold, like crown’d victims born 
To slaughter, glories in his gilded horn. 

Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, 
And come back much more guilty than they went: 
One way they look, another way they steer, 

Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear; 

And when their sins they set sincerely down, 

They'll find that their religion has been one. .. . 
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JAMES THOMSON 


From Winter 


As yet ’tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow-meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the low-browed Night, 
And Contemplation her sedate compeer; 
Let me shake off th’ intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. . . . 


Fatuer of light and life! thou Goop supREmE! 
O teach me what is good! teach me TuyszLF! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 10 
From every low pursuit! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 
Dun from the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend; in whole capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congeal’d. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along; 
And the sky saddens with th’impending storm. 
Thro’ the hush’d air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering; ’till at last the flakes 20 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day, 
With a continual flow. Blackening they melt 
Along the mazy stream. The leafless woods 
Bow their hoar’ heads; and, ere the languid sun 


: Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 


Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 
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Is one wild dazzling waste. The labourer-ox 

Stands cover’d o’er with snow, and then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 

Tam’d by the cruel season, croud around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 

That ProvipENnce allows. The redbreast sole, 

Wisely regardful of th’ embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 

His shivering fellows, and to trusted Man 

His annual visit pays. New to the dome 

Against the window beats; then, brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth; and, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 

Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 

Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Tho’ timorous of heart, and hard beset 

By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 

And more unpitying Men, the garden seeks, 

Urg’d on by fearless want. The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 

With looks of dumb despair; then, sad, dispers’d, 

Dig for the withered herb thro’ heaps of snow... . 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS 


To Miss Margaret Pulteney, 
Daughter of Daniel Pulteney, Esq. in the Nursery 


Diwpty Damsel, sweetly smiling, 
All caressing, none beguiling; 
Bud of beauty fairly blowing, 
Ev'ry charm to Nature owing, 
This and that new thing admiring, 
Much of this and that inquiring, 
Knowledge by degrees attaining, 
Day by day some virtue gaining, 
Ten years hence, when I leave chiming, 
Beardless poets, fondly rhyming, 
(Fescu’d now perhaps in spelling) 
On thy riper beauties dwelling, 
Shall accuse each killing feature 
Of the cruel charming creature, 
Whom I knew complying, willing, 
Tender, and averse to killing. 
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MATTHEW GREEN 


From The Spleen 
An Epistle 


Contentment, parent of delight, 

So much a stranger to our sight, 

Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face; 

Thy gracious auspices impart, 

And for thy temple chuse my heart. 
They, whom thou deignest to inspire, 
Thy science learn, to bound desire; 

By happy alchymy of mind 

They turn to pleasure all they find; 
They both disdain in outward mien 

The grave and solemn garb of spleen, 
And meretricious arts of dress 

To feign a joy, and hide distress; 
Unmov’d when the rude tempest blows, 
Without an opiate they repose; 

And cover’d by your shield defy 

The whizzing shafts, that round them fly.... 


Forc’d by soft violence of pray’r 
The blythsome goddess sooths my care, 
I feel the deity inspire, 
And thus she models my desire. 
Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity securely made, 
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A farm some twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, salubrious, and my own, 
Two maids, that never saw the town, 
A serving-man not quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t’other holds the plough, 
A chief of temper form’d to please, 

Fit to converse, and keep the keys, 
And better to preserve the peace, 
Commission’d by the name of niece, 
With understandings of a size 

To think their master very wise. 

May heav’n (it’s all I wish for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend, 
Where decent cup-board, little plate 
Display benevolence, not state. 

And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land; 


A pond before full to the brim, 


Where cows may cool, and geese may swim, 


Behind, a green like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet, 

Where od’rous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air, 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen-ground, 
Fenc’d by a slope with bushes crown’d, 
Fit dwelling for the feather’d throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a song, 
With op’ning views of hill and dale, 
Which sense and fancy too regale. ... 
Fresh pastures speckl’d o’er with sheep, 
Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep, 
Plump Ceres golden tresses wear, 


And poppy-topknots deck her hair, 
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And silver streams thro’ meadows stray, 
And Naiads on the margin play, 
And lesser nymphs on side of hills 


From play-thing urns pour down the rills. 


Thus shelter’d, free from care and strife, 

May I enjoy a calm thro’ life, 

See faction, safe in low degree, 

As men at land see storms at sea, 

And laugh at miserable elves 

Not kind, so much as to themselves, 

Curst with such souls of base alloy, 

As can possess, but not enjoy, 

Debarr’d the pleasure to impart 

By av’rice, sphincter of the heart, 

Who wealth hard earn’d by guilty cares 

Bequeath untouch’d to thankless heirs. 

May I, with look ungloom’d by guile, 

And wearing virtue’s liv’ry-smile, 

Prone the distressed to relieve, 

And little trespasses forgive, 

With income not in fortune’s pow’r, 

And skill to make a busy hour, 

With trips to town life to amuse, 

To purchase books, and hear the news, 

To see old friends, brush off the clown, 

And quicken taste at coming down, 

Unhurt by sickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age, 

When fate extends its gath’ring gripe, 

Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 

Quit a worn being without pain, 

Perhaps to blossom soon again... . 

Th’ enthusiast’s hopes and raptures wild 
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Have never yet my reason foil’d. .. . 
And legendary fears are gone, 

Tho’ in tenacious childhood sown. 
Thus in opinions I commence 
Freeholder in the proper sense, 

And neither suit nor service do, 

Nor homage to pretenders shew, 
Who boast themselves by spurious roll 
Lord of the mannor of the soul, 
Preferring sense, from chin that’s bare, 
To nonsense thron’d in whisker’d hair. 


To thee, creator uncreate, 
O Entium Ens divinely great! 
Hold, Muse, nor melting pinions try, 
Nor near the blazing glory fly, 
Nor straining break thy feeble bow 
Unfeather’d arrows far to throw, 
Thro’ fields unknown nor madly stray, 
Where no ideas mark the way, 
With tender eyes, and colours faint, 
And trembling hands forbear to paint. 
Who features veil’d by light can hit? 
Where can, what has no outline, sit? 
My soul, the vain attempt forego, 
Thyself, the fitter subject, know. 
He wisely shuns the bold extreme, 
Who soon lays by th’ unequal theme, 
Nor runs, with wisdom’s Sirens caught, 
On quick-sands swall’ wing shipwreckt thought, 
But, conscious of his distance, gives 
Mute praise, and humble negatives. 
In one, no object of our sight, 
Immutable and infinite, 
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Who can’t be cruel, or unjust, 

Calm and resigned, I fix my trust; 

To him my past and present state 

I owe, and must my future fate. 

A stranger into life I’m come, 

Dying may be our going home, 130 
Transported here by angry fate, 

The convicts of a prior state: 

Hence I no anxious thoughts bestow 

On matters I can never know. 

Thro’ life’s foul ways, like vagrant, pass’d, 
He'll grant a settlement at last, 

And with sweet ease the wearied crown 
By leave to lay his being down... . 
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JAMES THOMSON 


From A Poem Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Sir Isaac Newton 


TH’ AERIAL flow of SouND was known to him, 
From whence it first in wavy circles breaks, 
Till the touch’d organ takes the meaning in. 
Nor could the darting Bram, of speed immense, 
Escape his swift pursuit, and measuring eye. 
Even Licut 1TsgtF, which every thing displays, 
Shone undiscover’d, till his brighter mind 
Untwisted all the shining robe of day; 
And, from the whitening undistinguish’d blaze, 
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Collecting every ray into his kind, 

To the charm’d eye educ’d the gorgeous train 
Of Parent-Cotours. First, the flaming Rep 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny ORANGE next; 
And next delicious Yettow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing GREEN. 
Then the pure Brug, that swells autumnal skies, 
Athereal play’d; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerg’d the deepen’d Inpico, as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost. 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Dy’d in the fainting Vioter away. 

These, when the clouds distil the rosy shower, 
Shine out distinct adown the watry bow; 
While o’er our heads the dewy vision bends 
Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 
Myriads of mingling dyes from these result, 
And myriads still remain— Infinite source 
Of beauty, ever-flushing, ever-new! 


Dw ever poet image aught so fair, 
Dreaming in whispering groves, by the hoarse brook! 
Or prophet, to whose rapture heaven descends ! 
Even now the setting sun and shifting clouds, 
Seen, GreENwicy, from thy lovely heights declare 
How just, how beauteous the REFRACTIVE Law. 


Tue noiseless Trp of Time, all bearing down 
To vast Eternity’s unbounded sea 
Where the green islands of the happy shine, 
He stemm’d alone; and to the source (involv’d 
Deep in primeval gloom) ascending, rais’d 
His lights at equal distances, to guide 

“Historian, wilder’d on his darksome way... . 
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JOHN GAY 


The Wild Boar and the Ram 


Against an elm a sheep was ty’d, 

The butcher’s knife in blood was dy’d; 
The patient flock, in silent fright, 

From far beheld the horrid sight; 

A savage Boar, who near them stood, 
Thus mock’d to scorn the fleecy brood. 
All cowards should be serv’d like you. 
See, see, your murd’rer is in view; 
With purple hands and reeking knife 
He strips the skin yet warm with life; 
Your quarter’d sires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs 

Call for revenge. O stupid race! 

The heart that wants revenge is base. 


I grant, an ancient Ram replys, 

We bear no terror in our eyes, 

Yet think us not of soul so tame, 

Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 

Insensible of ev’ry ill, 

Because we want thy tusks to kill. 

Know, Those who violence pursue 

Give to themselves the vengeance due, 

For in these massacres they find 

~ The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 

Our skin supplys the wrangling bar, 

It wakes their slumbring sons to war, 

And well revenge may rest contented, 

Since drums and parchment were invented. 
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EDWARD YOUNG 


From Love of Fame 
From Satire V: On Women 


THALESTRIS triumphs in a manly mien; 
Loud is her accent, and her phrase obscene. 
In fair and open dealing where’s the shame? 
What nature dares to give, she dares to name. ... 
Hark! the shrill notes transpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighb’ring echoes how to swear. 
By Jove, is faint, and for the simple swain; 
She, on the Christian System, is prophane. 
But though the volley rattles in your ear, 
Believe her dress, she’s not a grenadier. 
If thunder’s awful, how much more our dread, 
When Jove deputes a lady in his stead? 
A lady! pardon my mistaken pen, 
A shameless woman is the worst of men. 

Few to good-breeding make a just pretence; 
Good-breeding is the blossom of good-sense; 
The last result of an accomplish’d mind, 

With outward grace, the body’s virtue, join’d. 
A violated decency now reigns; 

And nymphs for failings take peculiar pains. 
With Chinese painters modern toasts agree, 
The point they aim at is deformity: 

They throw their persons with a hoyden air 
Across the room, and toss into the chair. 

So far their commerce with mankind is gone, 


They, for our manners, have exchang’d their own. 
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The modest look, the castigated grace, 
The gentle movement, and slow-measur’d pace, 
For which her lovers dy’d, her parents pray’d, 
Are indecorums with the modern maid. . 
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JAMES THOMSON 


From Spring 


Stitt let my song a nobler note assume, 
And sing th’ infusive force of Spring on Man; 
When heaven and earth, as if contending, vye 
To raise his being, and serene his soul. 

Can he forbear to smile with Nature? Can 

The stormy passions in his bosom roll? 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

Is melody? Hence! from the bounteous walks 

Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, 

Hard, and unfeeling of another’s woe; 

Or only lavish to yourselves; away! 

But come, ye generous breasts, in whose wide thought, 

Of all his works, crEATIVE BOUNTY most 

Divinely burns; and on your open front 

And liberal eye, sits, from his dark retreat 

Inviting modest Want. Nor, only fair 

And easy of approach; your active search 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d; 

Like silent-working HEAVEN, surprizing oft 

The lonely heart with unexpected good. 

For you the roving spirit of the wind 

Blows Spring abroad; for you the teeming clouds 
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Descend in buxom plenty o’er the world; 

And the sun spreads his genial blaze for you, 
Ye flower of human race! In these green days, 
Sad pining Sickness lifts her languid head; 

Life flows afresh; and young-ey’d Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o’er his mind, beyond the pride of kings 
E’er to bestow serenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation stills. 

By small degrees the love of Nature works, 
And warms the bosom; till at last arrived 

To rapture, and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Derry, and taste 

The joy of Gop to see a happy world! 


"Tis Harmony, that world-attuning power, 
By which all beings are adjusted, each 
To all around, impelling, and impell’d, 
In endless circulation, that inspires 
This universal smile. Thus the glad skies, 
The wide-rejoicing earth, the woods, the streams, 
With every Lire they hold, down to the flower 
That paints the lowly vale, or insect-wing 


Wav’'d o’er the shepherd’s slumber, touch the mind 


To nature tun’d, with a light-flying hand, 
Invisible; quick-urging, thro’ the nerves, 
The glittering spirits in a flood of day. ... 
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JOHN GAY 


From The Beggar's Opera 


Peachum sings sitting at a Table with a large Book of Accounts before him. 


Polly sings 


Jenny sings 
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Through all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother; 

Whore and Rogue they call Husband and Wife: 
All professions be-rogue one another. 

The Priest calls the Lawyer a cheat, 
The Lawyer be-knaves the Divine; 

And the Statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine. 


Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground; 
Near it the Bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy Butterflies frolick around. 
But, when once pluck’d, ’tis no longer alluring, 
To Covent-garden ’tis sent, (as yet sweet,) 
There fades, and shrinks, and grows past all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under feet. 


Before the barn-door crowing, 
The Cock by Hens attended, 
His eyes around him throwing, 
Stands for a while suspended: 
Then one he singles from the crew, 
And cheers the happy Hen; 
With how do you do, and how do you do, 
And how do you do again. 
1728 
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From Acis and Galatea 


Love in her Eyes sits playing, 
And sheds delicious Death; 
Love in her Lips sits straying, 
And warbling in her Breath. 
Love on her Breast sits panting, 
And swells with soft Desire, 
No Grace, no Charm is wanting, 
To set the Heart on Fire. 
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EDWARD YOUNG 


From Two Epistles to Mr. Pope, 
concerning 


The Authors of the Age 
(Epistle I) 


Shall we not censure all the motley train, 
Whether with ale irriguous, or champaign? 
Whether they tread the vale of prose, or climb, 
And whet their appetites on cliffs of rhyme; 
The college sloven, or embroider’d spark; 

The purple prelate, or the parish clerk; 
The quiet quidnunc, or demanding prig; 
The plaintiff tory, or defendant whig; 
Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or sad; 
Whether extremely witty, or quite mad; 
Profoundly dull, or shallowly polite; 
Men that read well, or men that only write; 
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Whether peers, porters, taylors, tune the reeds, 
And measuring words to measuring shapes succeeds; 
For bankrupts write, when ruin’d shops are shut, 
As maggots crawl from out a perish’d nut. 
His hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 
And, wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits. 
By thriving men subsists each other trade; 
Of every broken craft a Writer’s made: 20 
Thus his material, Paper, takes its birth 
From tatter’d rags of all the stuff on earth. 

Hail, fruitful isle! to thee alone belong 
Millions of wits, and brokers in old song; 
Thee well a land of liberty we name, 
Where all are free to scandal and to shame; 
Thy sons, by print, may set their hearts at ease, 
And be mankind’s contempt, whene’er they please; 
Like trodden filth, their vile and abject sense 
Is unperceiv’d, but when it gives offence: 30 
This heavy prose our injur’d reason tires; 
Their verse immoral kindles loose desires: 
Our age they puzzle, and corrupt our prime, 
Our sport and pity, punishment and crime. 

What glorious motives urge our Authors on, 
Thus to undo, and thus to be undone? 
One loses his estate, and down he sits, 
To shew (in vain!) he still retains his wits: 
Another marries, and his dear proves keen; 
He writes as an Hypnotic for the spleen: 40 
Some write, confin’d by physic; some by debt; 
Some, for ’tis Sunday; some, because ’tis wet; 
Through private pique some do the public right, 
And love their king and country out of spight: 
Another writes because his father writ, 
And proves himself a bastard by his wit... . 
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JAMES THOMSON 


From Summer 


While thus laborious crowds 
Ply the tough oar, Pumosopuy directs 
The ruling helm; or like the liberal breath 
Of potent Heaven, invisible, the sail 
Swells out, and bears th’ inferior world along. 


Nor to this evanescent speck of earth 
Poorly confin’d, the radiant tracts on high 
Are her exalted range; intent to gaze 
Creation thro’; and, from that full complex 
Of never-ending wonders, to conceive 10 
Of the Sorz Brine right, who spoke the Word, 
And Nature mov’d complete. With inward view, 
Thence on th’ ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye; and instant, at her powerful glance, 
Th’ obedient phantoms vanish or appear; 
Compound, divide, and into order shift; . .. 
To reason then, deducing truth from truth; 
And notion quite abstract; where first begins 
The world of spirits, action all, and life 
Unfettered, and unmixt. But here the cloud, 20 
So wills EreRNAL PROVIDENCE, sits deep. 
Enough for us to know that this dark state, 
In wayward passions lost, and vain pursuits, 
This Infancy of Being, cannot prove 
The final Issue of the works of Gop, 
By boundless Love and perfect Wispom form’d, 
And ever rising with the rising mind... . 
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From Autumn 


Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare! 
Shook from the corn, and now to some lone seat 
Retir’d: the rushy fen; the ragged furze, 
Stretch’d o’er the stony heath; the stubble chapt; 
The thistly lawn; the thick entangled broom; 
Of the same friendly hue, the wither’d fern; 
The fallow ground laid open to the sun, 
Concoctive; and the nodding sandy bank, 

Hung o’er the mazes of the mountain brook. 
Vain is her best precaution; tho’ she sits 
Conceal’d, with folded ears; unsleeping eyes, 
By Nature rais’d to take the horizon in; 
And head couch’d close betwixt her hairy feet, 
In act to spring away. The scented dew 
Betrays her early labyrinth; and deep, 
In scattered sullen openings, far behind, 
_ With every breeze she hears the coming storm. 
But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads 
The sighing gale, she springs amaz’d, and all 
The savage soul of game is up at once: 
The pack full-opening, various; the shrill horn 
Resounded from the hills; the neighing steed, 
Wild for the chace; and the loud hunter’s shout; 
, O’er a weak harmless, flying creature, all 
Mix’d in mad tumult, and discordant joy... . 
Give, ye Brirons, then 
Your sportive fury, pityless, to pour 
Loose on the sly destroyer of the flock: 
Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth’d, 
Let all the thunder of the chace pursue. 
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Throw the broad ditch behind you; o’er the hedge 
High-bound, resistless; nor the deep morass 
Refuse, but thro’ the shaking wilderness 

Pick your nice way; into the perilous flood 

Bear fearless, of the raging instinct full; 

And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 

Your triumph sound sonorous, running round, 
From rock to rock, in circling echos tost; 

Then snatch the mountains by their woody tops; 
Rush down the dangerous steep; and o’er the lawn, 
In fancy swallowing up the space between, 

Pour all your speed into the rapid game, 

For happy he! who tops the wheeling chace; 
Has every maze evolv’d, and every guile 
Disclos’d; who knows the merits of the pack; 
Who saw the villain seiz’d, and dying hard, 
Without complaint, tho’ by an hundred mouths 
At once tore merciless. Thrice happy he! 

At hour of dusk, while the retreating horn 

Calls them to ghostly halls of grey renown, 
With woodland honours grac’d; the fox’s fur, 
Depending decent from the roof; and spread 
Round the drear walls, with antick figures fierce, 
The stag’s large front: he then is loudest heard, 
When the night staggers with severer toils, 

And their repeated wonders shake the dome. 


Bur first the fuel’d chimney blazes wide; 
The tankards foam; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoaking sirloin, stretch’d immense 
From side to side; on which with fell intent 
They deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of Encianp’s glory, ne’er to be defaced 
While hence they borrow vigour: or amain 
Into the pasty plung’d, at intervals, 
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If stomach keen can intervals allow, 

Relating how it ran and how it fell. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl; the mighty bowl, 
Swell’d high with fiery juice, steams liberal round 
A potent gale, reviving as the breath 

Of Maia to the love-sick shepherdess, 

On violets diffus’d, while soft she hears 

Her panting shepherd stealing to her arms. 

Nor wanting is the brown october, drawn, 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years; and now his honest front 

Flames in the light refulgent, not ashamed 

To vie it with the vineyard’s best produce. 
Perhaps awhile amusive thoughtful Whisk 

Walks gentle round, beneath a cloud of smoak, 
Wreath’d, fragrant, from the pipe; or the quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 

The sounding gammon: while romp-loving miss 
Is haul’d about, in gallantry robust. 


At last these puling idlenesses laid 
Aside, frequent and full, the dry divan 
Close in firm circle; and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking. Nor evasion sly, 
Nor sober shift, is to the puking wretch 
Indulg’d askew; but earnest, brimming bowls 
Lave every soul, the table floating round, 


., And pavement, faithless to the fuddled foot. 


Thus‘as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 
Vociferate at once by twenty tongues, 
Reels fast from theme to theme; from horses, hounds, 
To church or mistress, politicks or ghost, 
In endless mazes, intricate, perplex’d. 
Mean-time, with sudden interruption, loud, 
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Th’ impatient catch bursts from the joyous heart; 
That moment touch’d is every kindred soul; 
And, opening in a full-mouth’d Cry of joy, 
The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse go round; 
While from their slumbers shook, the kennel’d hounds 
Mix in the music of the day again. 
As when the tempest, that has vex’d the deep 
The dark night long, falls murmuring towards morn 
So their mirth gradual sinks. Their feeble tongues, 
Unable to take up the cumbrous word, 
Lie quite dissolv’d. Before their maudlin eyes, 
Seen dim, and blue, the double tapers dance, 
Like the sun wading thro’ the misty sky. 
Then, sliding sweet, they drop. O’erturned above, 
Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers, 
As if the table even itself was drunk, 
Lie a wet broken scene; and stretched below, 
Each way the drunken slaughter: where astride 
The /ubber Power himself triumphant sits, 
Slumbrous, inclining still from side to side, 
And steeps them silent all in sleep till morn. 
Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
Out-lives them all; and from his bury’d flock 
Retiring, full of rumination sad, 
Laments the weakness of these latter times... . 
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WILLIAM SOMERVILLE 


From The Chace 


BOOK II 


Here on this verdant Spot, where Nature kind, 
With double Blessings crowns the Farmer’s Hopes; 
Where Flow’rs autumnal Spring, and the rank Mead 
Affords the wand’ring Hares a rich Repast; 

Throw off thy ready Pack. See, where they spread 
And range around, and dash the glitt’ring Dew. 
If some stanch Hound, with his authentick Voice, 
Avow the recent Trail, the justling Tribe 
Attend his Call, then with one mutual Cry, 
The welcome News confirm, and echoing Hills 1 
Repeat the pleasing Tale. See how they thread 
The Brakes, and up yon Furrow drive along! 
But quick they back recoil, and wisely check 
Their eager Haste; then o’er the fallow’d Ground 
How leisurely they work, and many a Pause 
Th’ harmonious Consort breaks; ’till more assur’d 
With Joy redoubled the low Vallies ring 
What artful Labyrinths perplex their Way! 
Ah! there she lies; how close! she pants, she doubts 
If now she lives; she trembles as she sits, 2 
With Horror seiz’d. The wither’d Grass that clings 
Around her Head, of the same russet Hue 
Almost deceiv’d my Sight, had not her Eyes 
With Life full-beaming her vain Wiles betray’d. 
At Distance draw thy Pack, let all be hush’d, 
No Clamour loud, no frantick Joy be heard, 
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Lest the wild Hound run gadding o’er the Plain 

Untractable, nor hear thy chiding Voice. 

Now gently put her off; see how direct 

To her known Muse she flies! Here, Huntsman, bring 30 
(But without hurry) all thy jolly Hounds, 

And calmly lay them in. How low they stoop, 

And seem to plough the Ground! then all at once 

With greedy Nostrils snuff the fuming Steam 

That glads their flutt’ring Hearts. As Winds let loose 

From the dark Caverns of the blust’ring God, 

They burst away, and sweep the dewy Lawn. 

Hope gives them Wings, while she’s spur’d on by Fear. 

The Welkin rings, Men, Dogs, Hills, Rocks, and Woods 

In the full Consort join. Now, my brave Youths, 40 
Stripp'd for the Chace, give all your Souls to Joy! 

See how their Coursers, than the Mountain Roe 

More fleet, the verdant Carpet skim, thick Clouds 

Snorting they breath, their shining Hoofs scarce print 

The Grass unbruis’d; with Emulation fir’d 

They strain to lead the Field, top the barr’d Gate, 

O’er the deep Ditch exulting bound and brush 

The thorny-twining Hedge: The Riders bend 

O’er their arch’d Necks; with steddy Hands, by turns 
Indulge their Speed, or moderate their Rage. 50 
Where are their Sorrows, Disappointments, Wrongs, 
Vexations, Sickness, Cares? All, all are gone, 

And with the panting Winds lag far behind. 


Huntsman! her Gate observe, if in wide Rings 
She wheel her mazy Way, in the same Round 
Persisting still, she'll foil the beaten Track. 
But if she fly, and with the fav’ring Wind 
Urge her bold Course; less intricate thy Task: 
Push on thy Pack. Like some poor exil’d Wretch 
The frighted Chace leaves her late dear Abodes, 60 
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O’er Plains remote she stretches far away, 
Ah! never to return! For greedy Death 
Hov’ring exults, secure to seize his Prey. 


Harx! from yon Covert, where those tow’ring Oaks 
Above the humble Copse aspiring rise, 
What glorious Triumphs burst in ev’ry Gale 
Upon our ravish’d Ears! The Hunters shout, 
The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding Notes, 
The Pack wide-op’ning load the trembling Air 
With various Melody; from Tree to Tree 
The propagated Cry, redoubling bounds, 
And winged Zephyrs waft the floating Joy 
Thro’ all the Regions near: Afflictive Birch 
No more the School-boy dreads, his Prison broke, 
Scamp’ring he flies, nor heeds his Master’s Call; 
The weary Traveller forgets his Road, 
And climbs th’ adjacent Hill; the Ploughman leaves 
Th’unfinish’d Furrow; nor his bleating Flocks 
Are now the Shepherd’s Joy; Men, Boys, and Girls 
Desert th’unpeopled Village; and wild Crowds 
Spread o’er the Plain, by the sweet Frenzy seiz’d. 
Look, how she pants! and o’er yon op’ning Glade 
Slips glancing by; while, at the further End, 
The puzzling Pack unravel Wile by Wile 
Maze within Maze. The Covert’s utmost Bound 
Slily she skirts; behind them cautious creeps, 
And in that very Track, so lately stain’d 
By all the steaming Crowd, seems to pursue 
The Foe she flies. Let Cavillers deny 
That Brutes have Reason; sure ’tis something more, 
’Tis Heav’n directs, and Stratagems inspires, 
Beyond the short Extent of human Thought. ... 
From Brake to Brake she flies, and visits all 
Her well-known Haunts, where once she rang’d secure, 
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With Love and Plenty blest. See! there she goes, 
She reels along, and by her Gate betrays 
Her inward Weakness. See, how black she looks! 
The Sweat that clogs th’obstructed Pores, scarce leaves 
A languid Scent. And now in open View 
See, see, she flies! each eager Hound exerts 
His utmost Speed, and stretches ev’ry Nerve. 
How quick she turns! their gaping Jaws eludes, 
And yet a Moment lives; ’till round inclos’d 
By all the greedy Pack, with infant Screams 
She yields her Breath. . . . 
Thus the poor Hare, 
A puny, dastard Animal, but vers’d 
In subtle Wiles, diverts the youthful Train. . . . 
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JOHN DYER 


From The Ruins of Rome 


Enough of Grongar, and the shady Dales 
Of winding Towy, Merlin’s fabled haunt, 
I sung inglorious. Now the Love of Arts, 
And what in Metal or in Stone remains 
Of proud Antiquity, through various Realms 
And various Languages and Ages fam’d, 
Bears me remote, o’er Gallia’s woody Bounds, 
O’er the Cloud-piercing Alps, remote; beyond 
The Vale of Arno purpled with the Vine, 
_ Beyond the Umbrian, and Etruscan Hills, 
To Latium’s wide Champain, forlorn and waste, 
Where yellow Tiber his neglected wave 
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Mournfully rolls. Yet once again, my Muse, 
Yet once again, and soar a Loftier flight; 
Lo the resistless Theme, Imperial Rome. 
Fall’n, fall’n, a silent Heap; her Heroes all 
Sunk in their Urns; behold the Pride of Pomp, 
The Throne of Nations fall’n; obscur’d in dust; 
Ev’n yet Majestical: The solemn Scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising Sun 
Flames on the Ruins, in the purer air 
Tow’ring aloft, upon the glitt’ring plain, 
Like broken Rocks, a vast circumference; 
Rent Palaces, crush’d Columns, rifted Moles, 
Fanes roll’d on Fanes, and Tombs on buried Tombs. ... 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 


From Persian Eclogues 
- ECLOGUE THE SECOND 
HASSAN; or, the Camel driver 
SCENE, the desart 
TIME, MID-DAY 


In silent Horror o’er the boundless Waste 

‘’ The Driver Hassan with his Camels past. 
One Cruise of Water on his Back he bore, 
And his light Scrip contain’d a scanty Store: 
A Fan of painted Feathers in his Hand, 
To guard his shaded Face from scorching Sand. 
The sultry Sun had gain’d the middle Sky, 
And not a Tree, and not an Herb was nigh. 
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The Beasts, with Pain, their dusty Way pursue, 
Shrill roar’d the Winds, and dreary was the View! 10 
With desp’rate Sorrow wild th’ affrighted Man 
Thrice sigh’d, thrice strook his Breast, and thus began: 
Sad was the Hour, and luckless was the Day, 
When first from Schiraz’ Walls I bent my Way. 


Ah! little thought I of the blasting Wind, 
The Thirst or pinching Hunger that I find! 
Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall Thirst assuage, 
When fails this Cruise, his unrelenting Rage? 
Soon shall this Scrip its precious Load resign, 
Then what but Tears and Hunger shall be thine? 20 


Ye mute Companions of my Toils, that bear 
In all my Griefs a more than equal Share! 
Here, where no Springs, in Murmurs break away, 
Or Moss-crown’d Fountains mitigate the Day: 
In vain ye hope the green Delights to know, 
Which Plains more blest, or verdant Vales bestow. 
Here Rocks alone, and tasteless Sands are found, 
And faint and sickly Winds for ever how] around. 
Sad was the Hour, and luckless was the Day, 
When first from Schiraz’ Walls I bent my Way. 30 


Curst be the Gold and Silver which persuade 
Weak Men to follow far-fatiguing Trade. 
The Lilly-Peace outshines the silver Store, 
And Life is dearer than the golden Ore. 
Yet Money tempts us o’er the Desart brown, 
To ev'ry distant Mart, and wealthy Town: 
Full oft we tempt the Land, and oft the Sea, 
And are we only yet repay’d by Thee? 
Ah! why this Ruin so attractive made, 
Or why fond Man so easily betray’d? 40 
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Why heed we not, while mad we haste along, 
The gentle Voice of Peace, or Pleasure’s Song? 
Or wherefore think the flow’ry Mountain’s Side, 
The Fountain’s Murmurs, and the Valley’s Pride, 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold, 
Than dreary Desarts, if they lead to Gold? 

Sad was the Hour, and luckless was the Day, 

When first from Schiraz’ Walls I bent my Way. 


O cease my Fears! all frantic as I go, 
When Thought creates unnumber’d Scenes of Woe, 
What if the Lion in his Rage I meet! 
Oft in the Dust I view his printed Feet: 
And fearful! oft, when Day’s declining Light 
Yields her pale Empire to the Mourner Night, 
By Hunger rous’d, he scours the groaning Plain, 
Gaunt Wolves and sullen Tygers in his Train: 
Before them Death with Shrieks directs their Way, 
Fills the wild Yell, and leads them to their Prey. 
Sad was the Hour, and luckless was the Day, 
When first from Schiraz’ Walls I bent my Way. 


At that dead Hour the silent Asp shall creep, 
If ought of rest I find, upon my Sleep: 
Or some swoln Serpent twist his Scales around, 
And wake to Anguish with a burning Wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wise contented Poor, 
From Lust of Wealth, and Dread of Death secure; 
‘They tempt no Desarts, and no Griefs they find; 
Peace rules the Day, where Reason rules the Mind. 
Sad was the Hour, and luckless was the Day, 
When first from Schiraz’ Walls I bent my Way. 


O hapless Youth! for she thy Love hath won, 
The tender Zara, will be most undone! 
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Big swell’d my Heart, and own’d the pow’rful Maid, 
When fast she dropt her Tears, and thus she said: 
‘Farewel the Youth whom Sighs could not detain, 
“Whom Zara’s breaking Heart implor’d in vain; 
“Yet as thou go’st, may ev’ry Blast arise, 

“Weak and unfelt as these rejected Sighs ! 

‘Safe o’er the Wild, no Perils mayst thou see, 

‘No Griefs endure, nor weep, false Youth, like me.’ 
O let me safely to the Fair return, 

Say with a Kiss, she must not, shall not mourn. 

O! let me teach my Heart to lose its Fears, 
Recall’d by Wisdom’s Voice, and Zara’s Tears. 


He said, and call’d on Heav’n to bless the Day, 
When back to Schiraz’ Walls he bent his Way. 
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EDWARD YOUNG 


From The Complaint, or Night Thoughts 
NIGHT I 


On Life, Death and Immortality 
Man’s foresight is conditionally wise; 
Lorenzo! wisdom into folly turns 
Oft, the first instant, its idea fair 
To labouring thought is born. How dim our eye! 
The present moment terminates our sight; 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday, drown the next; 
We penetrate, we prophesy in vain. 
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Time is dealt out by particles; and each, 
Ere mingled with the streaming sands of life, 
By fate’s inviolable oath is sworn 10) 
Deep silence, “Where eternity begins.’ 

By nature’s law, what may be, may be now; 
There’s no prerogative in human hours. 
In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn? 
Where is to-morrow? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none; and yet on this perhaps, 
This peradventure, infamous for lyes, 
As on a rock of adamant, we build 20 
Our mountain hopes; spin out eternal schemes, 
As we the fatal sisters could out-spin, 
And, big with life’s futurities, expire. 

Not ev’n Puitanper had bespoke his shroud. 
Nor had he cause; a warning was deny’d: 
How many fall as sudden, not as safe! 
As sudden, tho’ for years admonish’d home. 
Of human ills the last extreme beware, 
Beware, Lorenzo! a slow sudden death. 
How dreadful that deliberate surprize! 30 
Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
‘And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not This be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, This is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 40 
The palm, “That all men are about to live,’ 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
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All pay themselves the compliment to think 

They one day shall not drivel: and their pride 

On this reversion takes up ready praise; 

At least, their own; their future selves applauds; 

How excellent that life they ne’er will lead! 

Time lodg’d in their own hands is Folly’s vails; 

That lodg’d in fate’s, to wisdom they consign; 

The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone; 50 

"Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that thro’ ev’ry stage: When young, indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 60 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves; and re-resolves; then dies the same... . 
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From The Complaint 
NIGHT HI 


Ere man has measur’d half his weary stage, 
His Juxuries have left him no reserve, 

No maiden relishes, unbroacht delights; 

On cold serv’d repetitions he subsists, 


And in the tasteless present chews the past; 


Disgusted chews, and scarce can swallow down. 
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Like lavish ancestors, his earlier years 

Have disinherited his future hours, 

Which starve on orts, and glean their former field. 
Live ever here, Lorenzo !—shocking thought! 

So shocking, they who wish, disown it too; 

Disown from shame, what they from folly crave. 

Live ever in the womb, nor see the light? 

For what live ever here?—With lab’ring step 

To tread our former footsteps? Pace the round 

Eternal? To climb life’s worn, heavy wheel, 

Which draws up nothing new? To beat, and beat 

The beaten track? To bid each wretched day 

The former mock? To surfeit on the same, 

And yawn our joys? Or thank a misery 

For change, tho’ sad? To see what we have seen? 

Hear, till unheard, the same old slabber’d tale? 

To taste the tasted, and at each return 

Less tasteful? O’er our palates to decant 

Another vintage? Strain a flatter year, 

Thro’ loaded vessels, and a laxer tone? 

Crazy machines to grind earth’s wasted fruits ! 

Ill-ground, and worse concocted! Load, not life! 

The rational foul kennels of excess! 

Still-streaming thorough-fares of dull debauch! 


Trembling each gulp, lest death should snatch the bowl. . . . 
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ROBERT BLAIR 


From The Grave 


Here! all the mighty Troublers of the Earth, 
Who swam to Sov’reign Rule thro’ Seas of Blood; 
Th’ oppressive, sturdy, Man-destroying Villains! 
Who ravag’d Kingdoms, and laid Empires waste, 
And in a cruel Wantonness of Power 
Thinn’d States of half their People, and gave up 
To Want the rest: Now like a Storm that’s spent, 
Lye hush’d, and meanly sneak behind thy Covert. 
Vain Thought! to hide them from the general Scorn, 
That haunts and doggs them like an injur’d Ghost 10 
Implacable. Here too the petty Tyrant 
Of scant Domains Geographer ne’er notic’d, 
And well for neighbouring Grounds, of Arm as short; 
Who fix’d his Iron Talons on the Poor, 
And grip’d them like some Lordly Beast of Prey; 
Deaf to the forceful Cries of gnawing Hunger, 
And piteous plaintive Voice of Misery: 
(As if a Slave was not a Shred of Nature, 
Of the same common Nature with his Lord:) 
Now! tame and humble, like a Child that’s whipp’d, 20 
Shakes Hands with Dust, and calls the Worm his Kinsman; 
Nor pleads his Rank and Birthright. Under Ground 
Precedency’s a Jest; Vassal and Lord 
Grossly familiar, Side by Side consume. . . . 


Beauty! thou pretty Play-thing! dear Deceit! 
That steals so softly o’er the Stripling’s Heart, 
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And gives it a new Pulse, unknown before! 

The Grave discredits thee: Thy Charms expunged, 
Thy Roses faded, and thy Lillies soil’d, 

What hast thou more to boast of? Will thy Lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee Homage? 
Methinks! I see thee with thy Head low laid, 

Whilst surfeited upon thy Damask Cheek 

The high-fed Worm in lazy Volumes roll’d 

Riots unscar’d. For this, was all thy Caution? 

For this, thy painful Labours at thy Glass? 

T’ improve those Charms, and keep them in Repair, 
For which the Spoiler thanks thee not. Foul-feeder! 
Coarse Fare and Carrion please thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a Relish on the Sense. 

Look! how the Fair One weeps! the conscious Tears 
Stand thick as Dew-drops on the Bells of Flow’rs: 
Honest Effusion! the swoln Heart in vain 

Works hard to put a Gloss on its Distress. 


Strength too! thou surly, and less gentle Boast 
Of those that laugh loud at the Village-ring! 
A Fit of common Sickness pulls thee down 
With greater Ease, than e’er thou didst the Stripling 
That rashly dar’d thee to the unequal Fight. 
What Groan was that I heard? Deep Groan indeed! 
With Anguish heavy-laden! Let me trace it: 
From yonder Bed it comes, where the Strong Man, 
By stronger Arm belabour’d, gasps for Breath 
Like a hard-hunted Beast. How his great Heart 
Beats thick! his roomy Chest by far too scant 
To give the Lungs full Play! What now avail 


The strong-built sinewy Limbs, and well-spread Shoulders? 


See! how he tugs for Life, and lays about him, 

Mad with his Pain! Eager he catches hold 

Of what comes next to Hand, and grasps it hard, 
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Just like a Creature drowning! Hideous Sight! 

Oh! how his Eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly ! 
Whilst the Distemper’s rank and deadly Venom 
Shoots like a burning Arrow cross his Bowels, 

And drinks his Marrow up. Heard you that Groan? 
It was his last. See how the great Goliah, 

Just like a Child that brawl’d itself to Rest, 

Lies still... . 


With Study pale, and Midnight Vigils spent, 
The Star-surveying Sage, close to his Eye 
Applies the Sight-invigorating Tube; 
And travelling through the boundless Length of Space 
Marks well the Courses of the far-seen Orbs, 
That roll with regular Confusion there, 
In Extasy of Thought. But Ah! proud Man! 
Great Heights are hazardous to the weak Head: 
Soon, very soon, thy firmest Footing fails; 
And down thou dropp’st into that darksome Place, 
Where nor Device, nor Knowledge ever came. 


Here! the Tongue-Warrior lies, disabled now, 
Disarm’d, dishonour’d, like a Wretch that’s gage’d, 
And cannot tell his Ail to Passers by. 
Great Man of Language! whence this mighty Change? 
This dumb Despair, and drooping of the Head? 
Tho’ strong Persuasion hung upon thy Lip, 
And sly Insinuation’s softer Arts 
In Ambush lay about thy flowing Tongue; 
Alas! how Chop-fall’n now? Thick Mists and Silence 
Rest, like a weary Cloud, upon thy Breast 
Unceasing. Ah! Where is the lifted Arm, 
The Strength of Action, and the Force of Words, 

“The well-turn’d Period, and the well-tun’d Voice, 

With all the lesser Ornaments of Phrase? 
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Ah! fled for ever, as they ne’er had been! 

Raz’d from the Book of Fame: Or more provoking, 
Perchance some Hackney hunger-bitten Scribler 
Insults thy Memory, and blots thy Tomb 

With long flat Narrative, or duller Rhimes 

With heavy-halting Pace that drawl along; 

Enough to rouse a Dead Man into Rage, 

And warm with red Resentment the wan Cheek. 


Here! the great Masters of the healing Art, 
These mighty Mock-Defrauders of the Tomb! 
Spite of their Juleps and Catholicons 
Resign to Fate. Proud Asculapius’ Son! 

Where are thy boasted Implements of Art, 

And all thy well-cramm’d Magazines of Health? 
Nor Hill, nor Vale, as far as Ship could go, 

Nor Margin of the Gravel-bottom’d Brook, 
Escap’d thy rifling Hand: From stubborn Shrubs 
Thou wrung’st their shy retiring Virtues out, 
And vex’d them in the Fire: Nor Fly, nor Insect, 
Nor writhy Snake, escap’d thy deep Research. 
But why this Apparatus? Why this Cost? 

Tell us, thou doughty Keeper from the Grave! 
Where are thy Recipe’s and Cordials now, 

With the long List of Vouchers for thy Cures? 
Alas! thou speakest not. The bold Impostor 


Looks not more silly, when the Cheat’s found out... . 
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EDWARD YOUNG 


From The Complaint 
NIGHT VI 


The Infidel Reclaimed 


With error in ambition justly charg’d, 
Find we Lorenzo wiser in his wealth? 
What if thy rental I reform? and draw 
An inventory new to set thee right? 
Where, thy true treasure? Gold says, “Not in me:’ 
And, ‘Not in me,’ the di’mond. Gold is poor; 
India’s insolvent: Seek it in thyself, 
Seek in thy naked self, and find it there; 
In being so descended, form’d, endow’d; 
Sky-born, sky-guided, sky-returning race! 10 
Erect, immortal, rational, divine! 
In senses, which inherit earth, and heav’ns; 
Enjoy the various riches nature yields; 
Far nobler! give the riches they enjoy; 
Give taste to fruits; and harmony to groves; 
Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright fire; 
Take in, at once, the landscape of the world, 
At a small inlet, which a grain might close, 
And half create the wond’rous world they see. 
Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 20 
But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 
Earth were a rude, uncolour’d chaos, still. 
Objects are but th’ occasion; ours th’ exploit; 
~ Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which nature’s admirable picture draws; 
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And beautifies creation’s ample dome. 
Like Milton’s Eve, when gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image, man admires. 
- Say then, Shall man, his thoughts all sent abroad, 
Superior wonders in himself forgot, 
His admiration waste on objects round, 
When Heav’n makes him the soul of all he sees? 
Absurd! not rare! so great, so mean, is man... . 
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From The Complaint 


NIGHT VII 


The Infidel Reclaimed 


Lorenzo! this black brotherhood renounce; 
Renounce St. Evremont, and read St. Paul. 
Ere rapt by miracle, by reason-wing’d, 
His mounting mind made long abode in heaven. 
This is freethinking, unconfin’d to parts, 
To send the soul, on curious travel bent, 
Thro’ all the provinces of human thought; 
To dart her flight, thro’ the whole sphere of man; 
Of this vast universe to make the tour; 
In each recess of space, and time, at home; 
Familiar with their wonders; diving deep; 
And, like a prince of boundless int’rests there, 
Still most ambitious of the most remote; 
To look on truth unbroken, and intire; 
Truth in the system, the full orb; where truths 
By truths enlighten’d, and sustain’d, afford 
An arch-like, strong foundation, to support 
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Th’ incumbent weight of absolute, complete 

Conviction; here, the more we press, we stand 

More firm; who most examine, most believe. 20 

Parts, like half-sentences, confound; the whole 

Conveys the sense, and Gop is understood; 

Who not in fragments writes to human race: 

Read _ his whole volume, sceptic! then reply. 

This, this, is thinking free, a thought that grasps 

Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an hour. 

Turn up thine eye, survey this midnight scene; 

What are earth’s kingdoms, to yon boundless orbs, 

Of human souls, one day, the destin’d range? 

And what yon boundless orbs, to godlike man? 30 

Those num’rous worlds that throng the firmament, 

And ask more space in heav’n, can roll at large 

In man’s capacious thought, and still leave room 

For ampler orbs, for new creations, there. 

Can such a soul contract itself, to gripe 

A point of no dimension, of no weight? 

It can; it does: The world is such a point: 

And, of that point, how small a part enslaves!. . . 
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MARK AKENSIDE 


From The Pleasures of Imagination 
BOOK I 


Say, why was man so eminently rais’d 
Amid the vast creation; why ordain’d 
. Thro’ life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame; 
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But that th’ Omnipotent might send him forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal pow’rs, 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice; to exalt 

His gen’rous aim to all diviner deeds; 

To shake each partial purpose from his breast; 10 
And thro’ the mists of passion and of sense, 

And thro’ the tossing tide of chance and pain 

To hold his course unfalt’ring, while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th’ applauding smile of heav’n? Else wherefore burns, 
In mortal bosoms, this unquenched hope 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 

And mocks possession? wherefore darts the mind, 
With such resistless ardor to imbrace 20 
Majestic forms? impatient to be free, 

Spurning the gross control of wilful might; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils; 

Proud to be daring? Who but rather turns 

To heav’n’s broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimm’ring of a waxen flame? ... 
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From The Pleasures of Imagination 
BOOK III 


Th’ attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her pow’rs, 
Becomes herself harmonious: wont so long 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
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To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love, 

This fair-inspir’d delight: her temper’d pow’rs 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature’s form where negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal majesty that weigh’d 

The world’s foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalt her daring eye; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her generous pow’rs? 
Would sordid policies, the barb’rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear? 

Lo! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rowling waves, the sun’s unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons: all declare 

For what th’ eternal maker has ordain’d 

The pow’rs of man: we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine: he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being; to be great like him, 


Beneficent and active. Thus the men 


Whom nature’s works can charm, with Gop himself 


Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 
And form to his, the relish of their souls. 
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MARK AKENSIDE 


To the Cuckow 


I 


O rustic herald of the spring, 

At length in yonder woody vale 

Fast by the brook I hear thee sing; 

And, studious of thy homely tale, 

Amid the vespers of the grove, 

Amid the chaunting choir of love, 
Thy sage responses hail. 


II 


The time has been when I have frown’d 
To hear thy voice the woods invade; 
And while thy solemn accent drown’d 
Some sweeter poet of the shade, 

Thus, thought I, thus the sons of care 
Some constant youth or generous fair 


With dull advice upbraid. 


Ill 


I said, “While Philomela’s song 
‘Proclaims the passion of the grove, 
‘It ill beseems a cuckow’s tongue 
‘Her charming language to reprove — 
Alas, how much a lover’s ear 
Hates all the sober truth to hear, 

The sober truth of love! 
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When hearts are in each other bless’d, 
When nought but lofty faith can rule 

The nymph’s and swain’s consenting breast, 
How cuckow-like in Cupid’s school, 

With store of grave prudential saws 

On fortune’s power and custom’s laws, 


Appears each friendly fool! 
Vv 


Yet think betimes, ye gentle train, 
Whom love and hope and fancy sway, 30 
Who every harsher care disdain, 
Who by the morning judge the day, 
Think that, in April’s fairest hours, 
To warbling shades and painted flowers 
The cuckow joins his lay. 
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JOHN BYROM 


On the Naturalization Bill 


Come all ye foreign strolling gentry, 
Into Great Britain make your entry; 
Abjure the Pope, and take the oaths, 
And you shall have meat, drink and clothes. 


c. 1745 
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MARK AKENSIDE 


Inscription for a Statue of Chaucer 
at Woodstock 


Such was old Chaucer. Such the placid mien 
Of him, who first with harmony inform’d 
The language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 
For many a cheerful day. These ancient walls 
Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 
He sang; of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homely life: through each estate and age, 
The fashions and the follies of the world 
With cunning hand portraying. Though perchance 
From Blenheim’s towers, Oh! stranger, thou art come 
Glowing with Churchill’s trophies; yet in vain 
Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 
To him, this other hero; who, in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To tame the rudeness of his native land. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 


Written on a Paper, which Contained 
a Piece of Bride Cake: Given to the 
Author by a Lady 


Ye curious hands, that hid from vulgar eyes, 
By search profane shall find this hallow’d cake, 
With Virtue’s awe forbear the sacred prize, 
Nor dare a theft for Love and Pity’s sake! 
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This precious relick, form’d by magic power 
Beneath the shepherd’s haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by Love to charm the silent hour, 
The secret present of a matchless maid. 


The Cyprian queen, at Hymen’s fond request, 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art; 

Fears, sighs, and wishes of th’ enamour’d breast, 
And pains that please are mixt in every part. 


With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought 
From Paphian hills, and fair Cythera’s isle; 

And temper’d sweet with these the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial and the yielding smile. 


Ambiguous looks, that scorn and yet relent, 
Denials mild, and firm unalter’d truth, 

Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent, 
And meeting ardours, and exulting youth, 


Sleep, wayward God! hath sworn while these remain, 
With flattering dreams to dry his nightly tear, 

And chearful Hope, so oft invok’d in vain, 
With fairy songs shall sooth his pensive ear. 


If bound by vows to Friendship’s gentle side, 
And fond of soul, thou hop’st an equal grace, 
If youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
O much intreated, leave this fatal place. 


Sweet Peace, who long hath shunn’d my plaintive day, 
Consents at length to bring me short delight, 
Thy careless steps may scare her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note usurp the night. 
c. 1746 
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Ode, 


Written in the beginning of the Year 1746 


How sleep the Brave, who sink to Rest, 
By all their Country’s Wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy Fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d Mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter Sod, 
Than Fancy’s Feet have ever trod. 


De 
By Fairy Hands their Knell is rung, 
By Forms unseen their Dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a Pilgrim grey, 
To bless the Turf that wraps their Clay, 10 
And Freedom shall a-while repair, 
To dwell a weeping Hermit there! 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


Hymn 
Thanksgiving to Gov for his Disappointments 


1 Gop of my Life, how good, how wise 
Thy Judgments on my Soul have been! 
They were but Mercies in Disguise, 
The Painful Remedies of Sin: 
How different now thy Ways appear, 
Most merciful when most severe! 
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Since first the Maze of Life I trod, 
Hast Thou not hedg’d about my Way, 
My worldly vain Designs withstood, 
And robb’d my Passions of their Prey, 
With-held the Fewel from the Fire, 
And cross’d my every fond Desire? 


Trouble, and Loss, and Grief, and Pain 
Have crowded all my Forty Years; 
I never could my Wish obtain, 
And own at last with joyful Tears 
The Man whom Gop delights to bless, 
He never Curses with Success. 


How oft didst Thou my Soul with-hold, 
And baffle my Pursuit of Fame, 
And mortify my Lust of Gold, 
And blast me in my surest Aim, 
Withdraw my Animal Delight, 
And starve my groveling Appetite? 


Thy Goodness, obstinate to save, 
Hath all my airy Schemes o’erthrown, 
My Will Thou wou’dst not let me have; 
With blushing Thankfulness I own 
I envied oft the Swine their Meat, 
But could not gain the Husks to eat. 


Thou wouldst not let thy Captive go, 
Or leave me to my carnal Will, 
Thy Love forbad my Rest below, 
Thy patient Love pursued me still, 
And forc’d me from my Sin to part, 
And tore the Idol from my Heart. 
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7 Joy of mine Eyes, and more belov’d 


(Forgive me, gracious Gop) than Thee, 


Thy sudden Stroke far off remov’d, 


co 
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And stopp’d my vile Idolatry, 
And drove me from the Idol’s Shrine, 
And cast me at the Feet Divine. 


But can I now the Loss lament, 

Or murmur at thy friendly Blow? 
Thy friendly Blow my Spirit hath rent, 
From every seeming Good below; 
Thrice happy Loss, which makes me see 

My Happiness is all in Thee. 


How shall I bless thy thwarting Love, 

So near in my Temptation’s Hour! 
It flew my Ruin to remove, 

It snatch’d me from my Nature’s Power, 
Broke off my Grasp of Creature Good, 
And plung’d me in th’ Atoning Blood. 


See then at last I all resign, 
I yield me up thy lawful Prey: 
Take this poor, long sought Soul of mine, 
And bear me in thine Arms away, 
Whence I may never more remove, 
Secure in thy Eternal Love. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 


Ode on the Poetical Character 


As once, if not with light Regard, 

I read aright that gifted Bard, 

(Him whose School above the rest 
His Loveliest Elfin Queen has blest.) 
One, only One, unrival’d Fair, 
Might hope the magic Girdle wear, 
At solemn Turney hung on high, 
The Wish of each love-darting Eye; 


Lo! to each other Nymph in turn applied, 
As if, in Air unseen, some hov’ring Hand, 
Some chaste and Angel-Friend to Virgin-Fame, 
With whisper’d Spell had burst the starting Band, 
It left unblest her loath’d dishonour’d Side; 
Happier hopeless Fair, if never 
Her baffled Hand with vain Endeavour 
Had touch’d that fatal Zone to her denied! 
Young Fancy thus, to me Divinest Name, 
To whom, prepar’d and bath’d in Heav’n, 
The Cest of amplest Pow’r is giv’n: 
To few the God-like Gift assigns, 
To gird their blest prophetic Loins, 


And gaze her Visions wild, and feel unmix’d her Flame! 


Dis 
The Band, as Fairy Legends say, 
' Was wove on that creating Day, 
When He, who call’d with Thought to Birth 
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Yon tented Sky, this laughing Earth, 
And drest with Springs, and Forests tall, 
And pour’d the Main engirting all, 
Long by the lov’d Enthusiast woo'd, 
Himself in some Diviner Mood, 30 
Retiring, sate with her alone, 
And plac’d her on his Saphire Throne, 
The whiles, the vaulted Shrine around, 
Seraphic Wires were heard to sound 
Now sublimest Triumph swelling, 
Now on Love and Mercy dwelling; 
And she, from out the veiling Cloud, 
Breath’d her magic Notes aloud: 
And Thou, Thou rich-hair’d Youth of Morn, 
And all thy subject Life was born! 40 
The dang’rous Passions kept aloof, 
Far from the sainted growing Woof: 
But near it sate Ecstatic Wonder, 
List’ning the deep applauding Thunder: 
And Truth, in sunny Vest array’d, 
By whose the Tarsel’s Eyes were made; 
All the shad’wy Tribes of Mind, 
In braided Dance their Murmurs join’d, 
And all the bright uncounted Pow’rs, 
Who feed on Heav’n’s ambrosial Flow’rs. 50 
Where is the Bard, whose Soul can now 
Its high presuming Hopes avow? 
Where He who thinks, with Rapture blind, 
_ This hallow’d Work for Him design’d? 


3. 

High on some Cliff, to Heav’n up-pil’d, 

Of rude Access, of Prospect wild, 

Where, tangled round the jealous Steep, 

Strange Shades o’erbrow the Valleys deep, 
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And holy Genii guard the Rock, 
Its Gloomes embrown, its Springs unlock, 
While on its rich ambitious Head, 
An Eden, like his own, lies spread. 
I view that Oak, the fancied Glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, His Ev’ning Ear, 
From many a Cloud that drop’d Ethereal Dew, 
Nigh spher’d in Heav’n its native Strains could hear: 
On which that ancient Trump he reach’d was hung; 
Thither oft his Glory greeting, 
From Waller's Myrtle Shades retreating, 
With many a Vow from Hope’s aspiring Tongue, 
My trembling Feet his guiding Steps pursue; 
In vain—Such Bliss to One alone, 
Of all the Sons of Soul was known, 
And Heav’n, and Fancy, kindred Pow’rs, 
Have now o’erturn’d th’ inspiring Bow’rs, 
Or curtain’d close such Scene from ev’ry future View. 
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Ode to Evening 


If ought of Oaten Stop, or Pastoral Song, 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to sooth thine Ear, 
Like thy own brawling Springs, 
Thy Springs, and dying Gales, 
O Nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-hair’d Sun 
Sits in yon western Tent, whose cloudy Skirts, 
With Brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy Bed: 
Now Air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d Bat, 
With short shrill Shriek flits by on leathern Wing, 
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Or where the Beetle winds 
His small but sullen Horn, 
As oft he rises ’midst the twilight Path, 
Against the Pilgrim born in heedless Hum: 
Now teach me, Maid compos’d, 
To breathe some soften’d Strain, 
Whose Numbers stealing thro’ thy darkning Vale, 
May not unseemly with its Stillness suit, 
As musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial lov’d Return! 20 
For when thy folding-Star arising shews 
His paly Circlet, at his warning Lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in Buds the Day, 
And many a Nymph who wreaths her Brows with Sedge, 
And sheds the fresh’ning Dew, and lovelier still, 
The Pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy Car. 
Then let me rove some wild and heathy Scene, 
Or find some Ruin ’midst its dreary Dells, 30 
Whose Walls more awful nod: 
By thy religious Gleams. 
Or if chill blustring Winds, or driving Rain, 
Prevent my willing Feet, be mine the Hut, 
That from the Mountain’s Side, 
Views Wilds, and swelling Floods, 
And Hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d Spires, 
And hears their simple Bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy Dewy Fingers draw 
The gradual dusky Veil. 40 
While Spring shall pour his Show’rs, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing Tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport, 
Beneath thy ling’ring Light: 
While sallow Autumn fills thy Lap with Leaves, 
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Or Winter yelling thro’ the troublous Air, 
Affrights thy shrinking Train, 
And rudely rends thy Robes. 
So long regardful of thy quiet Rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 50 
Thy gentlest Influence own, 
And love thy fav’rite Name! 
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MARK AKENSIDE 


From Hymn to the Naiads 


Better praise awaits you. Thames, your sire, 
As down the verdant slope your duteous rills 
Descend, the tribute stately Thames receives, 
Delighted; and your piety applauds; 
And bids his copious tide roll on secure, 
For faithful are his daughters; and with words 
Auspicious gratulates the bark which, now 
His banks forsaking, her adventurous wings 
Yields to the breeze, with Albion’s happy gifts 
Extremest isles to bless. And oft at morn, 10 
When Hermes, from Olympus bent o’er earth 
To bear the words of Jove, on yonder hill 
Stoops lightly-sailing; oft intent your springs 
He views: and waving o’er some new-born stream 
His blest pacific wand, ‘And yet,’ he cries, 
‘Yet,’ cries the son of Maia ‘though recluse 
‘And silent be your stores, from you, fair Nymphs, 
‘Flows wealth and kind society to men. 

* “By you my function and my honor’d name 
‘Do I possess; while o’er the Bettic vale, 20 
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‘Or through the towers of Memphis, or the palms 
‘By sacred Ganges water’d, I conduct 
“The English merchant: with the buxom fleece 
‘Of fertile Ariconium while I clothe 
‘Sarmatian kings; or to the household gods 
‘Of Syria, from the bleak Cornubian shore, 
‘Dispense the mineral, treasure which of old 
‘Sidonian pilots sought, when this fair land 
“Was yet unconscious of those generous arts, 
‘Which wise Phoenicia from their native clime 3 
‘Transplanted to a more indulgent heaven.’ . . . 
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JAMES THOMSON 


From The Castle of Indolence 
CANTO II 


This said, his powerful Wand he wav’d anew: 
Instant, a glorious Angel-Train descends, 
The Charities, to-wit, of rosy Hue; 
Sweet Love their Looks a gentle Radiance lends, 
And with seraphic Flame Compassion blends. 
At once, delighted, to their Charge they fly: 
When lo! a goodly Hospital ascends; 
In which they bade each human Aid be nigh, 
That could the Sick-Bed smoothe of that unhappy Fry. 


It was a worthy edifying Sight, IC 
And gives to Human-Kind peculiar Grace, 
To see kind Hands attending Day and Night, 
With tender Ministry, from Place to Place. 
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Some prop the Head; some, from the pallid Face, 
Wipe off the faint cold Dews weak Nature sheds; 
Some reach the healing Draught: the whilst, to chase 
The Fear supreme, around their soften’d Beds, 

Some holy Man by Prayer all opening Heaven dispreds. 


Attended by a glad acclaiming Train 
Of those he rescu’d had from gaping Hell, 20 
Then turn’d the Knight; and, to his Hall again 
Soft-pacing, sought of Peace the mossy Cell; 
Yet down his Cheeks the Gems of Pity fell, 
To see the helpless Wretches that remain’d, 
There left through Delves and Deserts dire to yell; 
Amaz’d, their Looks with pale Dismay were stain’d, 
And spreading wide their Hands they meek Repentance feign’d. 


But ah! their scorned Day of Grace was past: 

For (Horrible to tell!) a Desert wild 

Before them stretch’d, bare, comfortless, and vast; 30 

With Gibbets, Bones, and Carcases defil’d. 

There nor trim Field, nor lively Culture smil’d; 

Nor waving Shade was seen, nor Fountain fair; 

But Sands abrupt on Sands lay loosely pil’d, 

Through which they floundering toil’d with painful Care, 
Whilst Phebus smote them sore, and fir’d the cloudless Air. 


Then, varying to a joyless Land of Bogs; 
The sadden’d Country a grey Waste appear’d; 
Where Nought but putrid Steams and noisome Fogs 
For ever hung on drizzly Auster’s Beard; 40 
Or else the Ground by piercing Caurus sear’d, 
Was jage’d with Frost, or heap’d with glazed Snow: 
Through these Extremes a ceaseless Round they steer’d, 
By cruel Fiends still hurry’d to and fro, 
Gaunt Beggary, and Scorn, with many Hell-Hounds moe. 
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The First was with base dunghill Rags yclad, 
Tainting the Gale, in which they flutter’d light; 
Of morbid Hue his Features, sunk, and sad; 
His hollow Eyne shook forth a sickly Light; 
And o’er his lank Jaw-Bone, in piteous Plight, 50 
His black rough Beard was matted rank and vile; 
Direful to see! an Heart-appalling Sight! 
Meantime foul Scurf and Blotches him defile! 
And Dogs, where-e’er he went, still barked all the While. 


The other was a fell despightful Fiend: 
Hell holds none worse in baleful Bower below; 
By Pride, and Wit, and Rage, and Rancour, keen’d; 
Of Man-alike, if good or bad, the Foe: 
With Nose up-turn’d, he always made a Shew 
As if he smelt some nauseous Scent; his Eye 60 
Was cold, and keen, like Blast from boreal Snow; 
And Taunts he casten forth most bitterly. 
Such were the Twain that off drove this ungodly Fry. 


Even so through Brentford Town, a Town of Mud, 
An Herd of brisly Swine is prick’d along; 
The filthy Beasts, that never chew the Cud, 
Still grunt, and squeak, and sing their troublous Song, 
And oft they plunge themselves the Mire among: 
But ay the ruthless Driver goads them on, 
And ay of barking Dogs the bitter Throng 70 
Makes them renew their unmelodious Moan; 
Ne ever find they Rest from their unresting Fone. 
1733-1748 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 


Ode on the Death of Mr Thomson 


In yonder Grave a Druid lies 
Where slowly winds the stealing Wave! 
The Year’s best Sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck it’s Poet’s sylvan Grave! 


In yon deep Bed of whisp’ring Reeds 
His airy Harp shall now be laid, 

That He, whose Heart in Sorrow bleeds, 
May love thro’ Life the soothing Shade. 


Then Maids and Youths shall linger here, 

And while it’s Sounds at distance swell, 10 
Shall sadly seem in Pity’s Ear 

To hear the Woodland Pilgrim’s Knell. 


Remembrance oft shall haunt the Shore 
When Thames in Summer-wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing Oar 
To bid his gentle Spirit rest! 


And oft as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy Lawn, or Forest deep, 
The Friend shall view yon whit’ning Spire, 
And ‘mid the varied Landschape weep. 20 


But Thou, who own’st that Earthy Bed, 
Ah! what will ev’ry Dirge avail? 

Or Tears, which Love and Pity shed 
That mourn beneath the gliding Sail! 
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Yet lives there one, whose heedless Eye 

Shall scorn thy pale Shrine glimm’ring near? 
With Him, Sweet Bard, may Fancy die, 

And Joy desert the blooming Year. 


But thou, lorn Stream, whose sullen Tide 
No sedge-crown’d Sisters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green Hill’s Side 
Whose cold Turf hides the buried Friend! 


And see, the Fairy Valleys fade, 
Dun Night has veil’d the solemn View! 
—Yet once again, Dear parted Shade 
Meek Nature’s Child again adieu! 


The genial Meads assign’d to bless 
Thy Life, shall mourn thy early Doom, 
Their Hinds, and Shepherd-Girls shall dress 
With simple Hands thy rural Tomb. 


Long, long, thy Stone and pointed Clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s Eyes, 
O! Vales, and Wild Woods, shall He say 

In yonder Grave Your Druid lies! 


1749 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


Hymn 
Before Work 


1 Forth in thy Name, O Lorp, I go, 
My daily Labour to pursue, 
Thee, only Thee resolv’d to know 
In all I think, or speak, or do. 


2 The Task thy Wisdom hath assign’d 
O let me chearfully fulfil, 
In all my Works thy Presence find, 
And prove thine acceptable Will. 


3 Preserve me from my Calling’s Snare, 
And hide my simple Heart above, 10 
Above the Thorns of Choaking Care, 
The gilded Baits of Worldly Love. 


4 Thee may I set at my Right-hand, 
Whose Eyes mine inmost Substance see, 
And labour on at thy Command, 
And offer all my Works to Thee. 


5 Give me to bear thy Easy Yoke, 
And every Moment watch and pray, 
And still to Things Eternal look, 
And hasten to thy Glorious Day. 20 


6 For Thee delightfully employ 
Whate’er thy bounteous Grace hath given, 
And run my Course with even Joy, 
And closely walk with Thee to Heaven. 
1749 
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Written in going to Wakefield to answer 


a Charge of Treason 


1 Jesu, in This Hour be near, 


iS) 


On thy Servant’s Side appear, 
Call’d thine Honour to maintain, 
Help a feeble Child of Man. 


Thou who at thy Creature’s Bar, 
Didst thy Deity declare, 

Now my Mouth and Wisdom be, 
Witness for Thyself in me. 


Gladly before Rulers brought, 

Free from Trouble as from Thought, 
Let me Thee in Them revere, 

Own thine awful Minister. 


All of Mine be cast aside, 

Anger, Fear, and Guile, and Pride, 
Only give me from above, 
Simple Faith, and humble Love. 


Set my Face, and fix my Heart, 
Now the promis’d Power impart, 
Meck, submissive, and resign’d 
Arm me with thy constant Mind. 


Let me trample on the Foe, 
Conquering, and to conquer go, 
Till above his World I rise, 
Judge th’ Accuser in the Skies. 
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JOHN BYROM 


Hymn for Christmas Day 


Christians awake, salute the happy Morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the World was born; 
Rise, to adore the Mystery of Love, 
Which Hosts of Angels chanted from above: 
With them the joyful Tidings first begun 
Of Gop incarnate, and the Virgin’s Son: 
Then to the watchful Shepherds it was told, 
Who heard th’ Angelic Herald’s Voice—Behold! 
I bring good Tidings of a Saviour’s Birth 
To you, and all the Nations upon Earth; 10 
This Day hath Gon fulfill'd his promis’d Word; 
This Day is born a Saviour, Curist, the Lorp: 
In David's City, Shepherds, ye shall find 
The long foretold Redeemer of Mankind; 
Wrapt up in swaddling Cloaths, the Babe divine 
Lies in a Manger; this shall be your Sign. 
He spake, and straightway the Celestial Choir, 
In Hymns of Joy, unknown before, conspire: 
The Praises of redeeming Love they sung, 
And Heav’ns whole Orb with Hallelujahs rung: 20 
Gop’s highest Glory was their Anthem still; 
Peace upon Earth, and mutual Good-will. 
To Bethlehem straight th’ enlightened Shepherds ran, 
To see the Wonder Gop had wrought for Man; 
And found, with Joseph and the blessed Maid, 
Her Son, the Saviour, in a Manger laid. 
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Amaz’d, the wond’rous Story they proclaim; 
The first Apostles of his Infant Fame: 

While Mary keeps, and ponders in her Heart, 
The heav’nly Vision, which the Swains impart; 
They to their Flocks, still praising Gop, return, 
And their glad Hearts within their Bosoms burn. 
Let us, like these good Shepherds then, employ 
Our grateful Voices to proclaim the Joy: 

Like Mary, let us ponder in our Mind 

Gop’s wond’rous Love in saving lost Mankind; 
Artless, and watchful, as these favour’d Swains, 
While Virgin Meeckness in the Heart remains: 
Trace we the Babe, who have retriev’d our Loss, 
From his poor Manger to his bitter Cross; 
Treading his Steps, assisted by his Grace, 

Till Man’s first heav’nly State again takes Place: 
Then may we hope, th’ Angelic Thrones among, 
To sing, redeem’d, a glad triumphal Song: 

He that was born, upon this joyful Day, 

Around us all, his Glory shall display; 

Sav’d by his Love, incessant we shall sing 

Of Angels, and of Angel-Men, the King. 


c. 1750 
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COMMENTARY AND NOTES 


SAMUEL -GARTH 


SAMUEL GaRTH was born at Bolam in County Durham in 1661, and educated 
at Ingleton nearby, then at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and at Leyden in Holland. 
By 1693 he was M.D., well established in London and Fellow of the College 
of Physicians. In 1697, shocked at the mountebanks’ exploitation of the poor 
and at the medical profession’s neglect, he established a dispensary for poor 
patients. Apothecaries and selfish doctors opposed the project. This provoked 
him to publish The Dispensary in 1699. He was knighted, and became 
Physician-in-Ordinary to the King, and a Physician-General to the army in 
1714. He was a keen Whig, a friend of Addison and at the same time of the 
Tory, Pope, who wrote that he had been by “Well-natur’d Garth inflam’d 
with early praise’. It was Garth who contrived the burial of Dryden in 
Westminster Abbey and who spoke the Latin funeral oration. He wrote the 
“place-poem’ Claremont in 1715. He died in 1718. 

Garth shows, already complete, the typical eighteenth-century adaptation 
of Dryden’s couplet. He has Pope’s smoothness, variation and incisiveness, 
and, anticipating Johnson’s packed ponderousness, he adds his own with a 
thumping burlesque of epic and an elusive topicality. 

The normal research of the College of Physicians was halted when some of 
its members violently objected to the constitutional Orders ‘for prescribing 
Medicins gratis to the Poor Sick’. 


3. THE DISPENSARY 
1.8. Figure... Form: outward ‘substance’ (‘accident’) and ‘essence’ or ‘idea’. 
1.16. Synods: meetings of people of the same way of thought. 
1.19. Pans: hymns of praise to Apollo, god of the sun, whose beams were 
thought to cause plagues. 
1.22. Edifice: The College of Physicians. 
1.27. Supine: lying relaxed. 
1.40. Flint: any hard stone, for building the Dispensary. 
1.42. Lute: clay used to seal joints in chemical apparatus. 
1.43. approve: demonstrate, test. 
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1.44. mice: precise. 

1.45. Gally-pots: used to hold medicaments. 

1.52. Cyclops: they made thunderbolts for Jove under Mt. A8tna. 

1.63. grateful: pleasing. 

1.65. Northern Monarchs: of England, Holland and Sweden and the alliance 
against France. The Tories opposed the war. 

11.68-9. Hibernia... Spain: both at that time proverbial for indolence. 

1.74. the Gown: by synecdoche ‘the clergy’; cf. ‘Crape’ (1.87). 

1.87. Crape: thick black woollen material worn by clergy of low rank, as 
distinct from the lawn sleeves of a bishop; cf. Pope: ‘A Saint in Crape is 
twice a Saint in Lawn.’ 

1.93. Quietus: discharge from office. 

1.94. And lull ...: cf. Pope: ‘stain her honour or her new brocade.’ 

1.96. Tapers: altar candles. 

1.97. Nassau’s Arms: William III’s; an instance of the adulation of people of 
rank, common in most eighteenth-century verse-makers. 

1.125. Homicides of Warwick-Lane: apothecaries. 

1.126. Event: result. 


ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 


Anne Fincu, daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of Sidmonton (Hants.) was 
born in 1661 (?). At twenty-two she was Maid of Honour to the Duchess of 
York, and next year married Heneage Finch, later Earl of Winchilsea. She 
writes often of their happy companionship in marriage and in the arts. Gildon’s 
Miscellany (1701) first published her verses and her own Miscellany Poems 
appeared in 1713. It seems likely that she ‘lisp’d in numbers’, but with a lively 
humility which could make fun of herself. She admired Pope (seventeen years 
her junior) and invited him to dinner, hoping for and winning favourable 
comment on her ‘inferior muse’. She died in 1720. 

Anne Finch sensibly disposes of any affectation of ecstasy, but she is aware 
of “Something too high for syllables to speak’, and she humbly and sanely 
expresses this awareness when she ‘Joys in th’ inferior world and thinks it like 
her own’. This makes her a true observer and a true recorder of sensation: 


When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’ adjoining meads, 
Whose steady pace, and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear. 
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Contrast the falsity and vapidity of the italicized words in Pope’s lines: 


While lab’ring oxen spent with toil and heat, 
In their loose traces from the field retreat. 


Anne Finch certainly joyed in writing verse. Her tetrameters show fine 
variations and she was apt mistress of as many rhythmic forms as Prior. Her 
Nocturnal Reverie charmingly repeats an acknowledgment of its starting-point 
and eschews graveyard furniture with restraint beyond many who followed 
her in the fashion for ‘Night Pieces’. Fanscomb Barn achieves simultaneous 
mockery of the voguish ‘Prospect Piece’ and, less happily than John Philips, 
of Miltonics. Her feminine loquacity is pleasant compared with her male 
contemporaries’ verbose volubility. In her fables she has been said to be ‘first 
in the field with a poetic form destined to great popularity’. 


7. A DESCRIPTION OF ONE OF THE PIECES OF TAPESTRY 

L.1. Elymas: the Jewish magician, falsely opposing St. Paul, was struck blind; 
Acts xiii. 

1.3. She: the poetess. 

1.5. Darkness to be felt: One of the plagues of Egypt; Exod. x, 21. 

1.7. projected Limbs: arms thrown forward. 

1.13. artful: skilfully depicted. 


JOHN POMFRET 


Joun Pomrret was born in 1667, son of a Bedfordshire rector. After going to 
a grammar school he was at Queens’ College, Cambridge. He became Rector 
of Maulden, Beds. It was said that his apparent preference (in his Horatian 
verse written before he was twenty-three) for having a mistress to taking a wife 
prevented his advancement in the Church. He died of small-pox in 1702, 


8. THE CHOICE : 

Reliance on the classics, the wish for toleration, for moderation and for 
simultaneous epicurean enjoyment of town and country make The Choice a 
pointer to much that is typical of the first half of the eighteenth century. So is 
the joint publication of Philips’s Reason and The Choice and the deference to 
‘all those modern men of steady sense’. So is the unaffected lucidity and the 
smooth, too unvaried use of the decasyllabic couplet. 

1.1. grateful: pleasing (cf. The Dispensary, 1.63). 

1.23. charming: casting a spell over. 
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I.24. Art... Nature: skill and innate ability; both terms, especially the latter 
(with varied meanings), much used in criticism (cf. Introduction p. xi). 

1.60. consequently: as a natural consequence. 

1.71. Conversation: behaviour as well as talk. 

1.108. put up: put up with. 

1.114. Date: term of life. 


IsAAC WATTS 


Isaac Watts was born (1674) in Southampton, son of a cloth-making 
boarding-school headmaster who wrote verse. He was educated at King 
Edward VI’s Grammar School and then chose the Dissenting Academy at 
Stoke Newington rather than the university. He began Latin at four and 
verse-making at fifteen. After five years as a tutor he became Pastor of the 
Independent Congregation at Mark Lane. Serious illness in 1712 was followed 
by convalescence in the home of Sir Thomas Abney, where he stayed till his 
death in 1748. His educational, linguistic and theological writings gained him 
an Honorary D.D. at Edinburgh. Though small, and restrained in manner, he 
was an impressive preacher and in character ‘such he was as every Christian 
Church would rejoice to have adopted’. In Horae Lyricae (1706), Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs (1707) and Divine Songs for Children (1715) he produced more 
than 500 hymns. His monument is in Westminster Abbey. 

Like Prior and others early in the century Watts was a great experimenter 
in verse form, and he was successful with most, perhaps because he attempted 
neither serious nor burlesque imitation. He made little of his gift of verse, 
subjecting it to his determination ‘to make the sense plain and obvious’. So 
Watts’s simplicity of diction is the. result of discipline rather than that of 
genius like Herbert’s. In his best work means and matter match well. Tetra- 
meters are unequivocally sincere in True Riches; his blank verse is noble in 
True Courage; his common metre and his images are majestic in Our God our 
Help in Ages Past and profound and moving in When I survey the Wondrous 
Cross. His sapphics of The Day of Judgment are alike in their success to those 
of his imitator, Cowper, in Lines written during a period of Insanity. Johnson 
wrote: ‘Every man will look with veneration on the writer who is at one time 
combating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children in their 
fourth year’. It seems possible that, had Watts not refused to make the writing 
of verse his main preoccupation, he might have been the finest poet of his age. 


I2. TRUE COURAGE 
1.4. vital: animate. 
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111. Gale: any movement of air; cf. Pope: ‘cool gales shall fan the glade’. 
1.18. meer: (mere) complete, perfect. 


ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 
For general notes on Anne Finch’s life and poetry, see p. 142. 


14. THE SPLEEN 

This is part of a ‘Pindaric Ode’. Pindar (d. 442 B.c.) wrote lyrics to be sung. 
He used surprising and elaborate similes, and a tripartite pattern of strophe 
and antistrophe in the same metre and epode in a different one. Cowley’s 
‘Pindarics’ kept only the extravagant illustration. They set a fashion which 
led many writers to shapeless, blown-up rhyming during the next hundred 
years. Anne Finch’s The Spleen (the modern ‘depression’) is remarkable for 
its mixture of burlesque and beauty of phrase. Gray’s The Bard is nearest the 
real Pindaric form. 

1.14. Jaundice: called yellow, black or green, according to the colour of the 
skin. “Melancholy’ is English Greek for “black bile’. 

1.26. threatning Angel .. .: Numb. xxii. 


I$. JEALOUSIE 

Anne Finch, successful in the Fable long before Gay, shows the sort of 
observation which expresses the writer’s identification with the subject. Here 
it even recalls the modern prose work of the devoted naturalist, Lorenz. 

1.18. gallesse: free of gall, anger. 

1.19. Hebrew sage: Solomon, reputed author of Proverbs vi, 34. 


JOHN PHILIPS 


Joun Pumps was the son of an Archdeacon of Salop and born at Bampton, 
Oxon, in 1676. As a weakling at Winchester he escaped games (and, from his 
pleasant nature, the contempt of his fellows) and spent much time in reading 
classic and modern writers. He was addicted to Milton. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, he showed great interest in natural history and botany, intending to 
take up physic. Perhaps ill-health caused him to give up doctoring. The 
Splendid Shilling appeared in 1701. Its quality made the Tories persuade him 
to write Blenheim to match or outmatch Addison’s Campaign. Cyder (1708) 
imitates Virgil’s Georgic and although Johnson says Philips imitates Milton 
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‘injudiciously’ he also says that Cyder ‘need not shun the presence of the 
original’. In each of his works Philips manages to insert the praises of tobacco, 
to the comfort of which, as a shy man, he often retreated in company. He 
died, a bachelor, of consumption in 1709. He was given a memorial in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Philips’s friend, Edmund Smith (or Neale) asked: 


If he who first the Apple sang, ‘the fruit 

‘of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
‘Brought death into the world and all our wo,’ 
Unfading laurels won, a branch awaits, 

Philips, thy youthful brow? 


Thomson, with typical eighteenth-century patriotism, writes: 


Philips, Pomona’s bard, the second thou 

Who nobly durst in rhyme-unfettered verse 
With British freedom sing the British song, 
How from Silurian vats high-sparkling wines 
Foam in transparent floods, some strong, to cheer 
The wint’ry revels of the lab’ring hind, 

And tasteful some, to cool the summer hours. 


Philips made his own effective instrument of blank verse and it is doubtful 
whether, but for him, there would have been so many who chose to try to 
follow the steps of Milton. 


16. THE SPLENDID SHILLING 

1.1. Happy the Man... .: Philips seems to be mocking addiction to Horace 
whose Epode II begins with these words. His Epicurean views were current, 
as in The Choice and in Pope’s Ode to Solitude, written, Pope said, in 1700 
and published 1717. 

1.6. Juniper’s...: inns in Oxford. 

15. Offals: leavings. Tiff: thin ale. 

l.21. Mundungus: foul-smelling tobacco. 

1.23. Cambro-Britain: Welshman, poor but proud of past glories, 

1.27. Cestrian: from Chester. 

1.29. Arvonian Mart: Carnarvon. 

1.30. Maridunum: Carmarthen. 

1.31. Brechinia: Brecon. 

1.32. Ariconium: a fourth-century iron-smelting town near Ross-on-Wye. 
1.34. Massic...: famous wines from Campania in Italy, between the Massic 
Hills and the R. Volturnus. 
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ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 
For general notes on Anne Finch’s life and poetry, see p. 142. 


17. FANSCOMB BARN 

1.6. Compeer: companion. 

1.8. precarious: suppliant, praying 

1.20. rendezvouz’d: first used 1645 (O.E.D.). 

1.23. buxom: bright and kindly. 

1.31. Self-conceit: self-estimation. 

1.36. obsequiously: because it gives place to his real leg. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 


Mattuew Prior was born in 1664 near Wimborne in Dorset. On his father’s 
death he lived near Charing Cross with an uncle who kept a well-regarded 
tavern. His knowledge of Horace, gained at Westminster School, attracted 
the notice of the Earl of Dorset who sponsored his going to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. There he gained a Fellowship which he maintained (and came to 
need) as an insurance against bad times. At Cambridge he wrote verse which 
was published, but his faculty for pleasing eminent companions soon took 
him to the diplomatic service. He became an M.P. and at various levels of 
responsibility up to that of ambassador helped to negotiate the Treaties of 
Ryswick and Utrecht. Change of national policy on the accession of George I 
caused Prior two years’ imprisonment, but no other punishment. His ability 
to address an infant, a whore and God with equal skill and cynic charm gave 
him a wide popularity which brought him £4,000 for his Works published 
in 1718. Lord Harley gave him a country mansion in Essex where he died in 
1721, a bachelor who had celebrated his many women in most seductive 
verse and who set most store on his philosophic poem, Solomon. Yet Byrom 
wrote: 

Wise Solomon, with all his rambling doubts, 

Might talk two hours, I guess, or thereabouts; 

“And yet,’ quoth he, ‘my elders, to their shame, 

Kept silence all, nor answer did they frame.’ 

Dear me! what else but silence should they keep? 

He, to be sure, had talked them all asleep. 


Gay, in his Welcome to Mr. Pope, wrote of ‘Dan Prior next belov’d by 
every Muse’. Yet critics have found it difficult to be positive in describing 
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Prior’s qualities. Pope said that the one piece he would have wished were his 
was Alma, a psychological, rambling jeu-d’esprit derived from an idea of 
Montaigne’s, and said by Prior to have been hastily written to relieve the 
tedium of imprisonment. Johnson stressed his diligence, his judgement and 
his ‘lack of invention’. Prior acknowledges the derivations of many of his 
works, and scholars have discovered more in European languages as well as 
in Erasmus and the classics. His acceptance by the well-born may have kept 
him in perpetual tension between aggressive unselfconsciousness and the 
selfconscious sensitivity seen in his last-published piece, The Conversation. 
At his best no-one can copy his arch gaiety. 


19. ADRIANI MORIENTIS AD ANIMAM 
Adriani . . .: (Words spoken) to the soul of Hadrian as he dies. 

Pope wrote the following two sets of verses on the same theme and sent 
all three to his friend Caryll saying that they were written by three different 
people, and asking for Caryll’s comments. 


The Same by another Hand 
Ah fleeting Spirit! wandring Fire, 
That long hast warm’d my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire? 
No more a pleasing, chearful guest? 


Whither, ah whither art thou flying! 
To what dark, undiscover’d shore? 

Thou seem’st all trembling, shiv’ring, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more. 


Christiani Morientis ad Animam 


I 
Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame! 
Dost thou quit this mortal frame? 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying; 
- Oh the pain, the bliss of dying; 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
Let me languish into Life. 


2 
My swimming eyes are sick of light, 
The less’ning world forsakes my sight, 
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A damp creeps cold o’er ev’ry part, 

Nor moves my pulse, nor heaves my heart. 
The hov’ring soul is on the wing; 

Where, mighty Death! oh where’s thy sting? 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 


Amprose Putts, born (1675) in Leicestershire, was Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, from 1699 to 1708. There he wrote his early verse and his 
Pastorals. He tried in vain to find a post in Holland and so took a commission 
and fought in Spain, gaining a reputation as a brave and skilled swordsman. 
In London he was a favoured member of Addison’s set at Button’s coffee 
house. There he threatened to whip Pope who, ‘with unexampled and 
unequalled artifice of irony’ had in The Guardian mocked the obtrusive 
simplicity of Philips’s Pastorals effectively enough to cause subsequent revision. 
In 1709 Philips was secretary to Pulteney, Envoy at Copenhagen, and then a 
tutor in Italy. He became secretary of the Hanover Club, a J.P. and Commis- 
sioner of the Lottery in 1717. His friend, Dr Boulter, Archbishop of Dublin, 
made him his secretary and Philips became M.P. for Armagh and Registrar 
of the Irish Prerogative Court (probate). For the Whigs he edited The Free- 
thinker. In 1723 he produced A Collection of Old Ballads, anticipating Percy’s 
by forty years. He died at Vauxhall in 1749. 

Of Philips’s Winter Piece Steele says, ‘Such images give us a new pleasure in 
our sight’—a quality of Thomson which Johnson emphasized. Philips main- 
tains this quality. Pope, having said that there were no better eclogues in our 
language, and having strained even pastoral convention in such a well-known 
passage as “Where-e’er you walk. . . .’ arraigns Philips for raising up ‘finer 
beds of flowers than the most industrious gardener; his roses, lilies, and daffodils 
blow in the same season’. Yet Johnson says, ‘Philips endeavoured to be natural, 
Pope laboured to be elegant . . . they lived in a perpetual state of reciprocal 
malevolence.’ Carey helped to establish contempt for: 


Namby-Pamby’s little rhimes, 
Little jingles, little chimes. 


But Philips was more than a competent versifier whom the Whig critics 
over-praised. His version of Racine’s Andromaque, The Distressed Mother, was 
a translation ‘not without such deviation as Mr Philips thought necessary to 
heighten the distress; for writing to the heart is a secret which the best of the 
French poets have not found out’. 
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19. FOURTH PASTORAL 

The ‘Pastoral’ originated with the Greek poets, especially Theocritus of Sicily 
(third century B.c.) whose Idyls were imitated in Virgil’s Eclogues. They were 
simple in language and subject, usually bucolic and often in dialogue. The 
authority of De Arte Poetica (1527) by Vida led to the Pastoral’s becoming a 
starting point for young poets. Spenser’s Shepheards Calender, following 
Italian and French writers, had a wider range of subjects. The convention 
became popular. Shakespeare both used it and mocked it in As You Like It. 
Milton’s Lycidas is unconventional and unequalled. 

1.3. ambitious Woodbine: the honeysuckle, climbing as if aspiring to proud 
height. 

1.11. Consorts: music with many singers or players. 

1.23. can: know. 

1.28. Quill: a hollow stem made with finger-holes (stops). 

1.30. sink... swell: soften ... make louder. 

1.33. Sonnets: love-poems. 

1.37. reherse: repeat. 

1.43. hight: called, named (like ‘some deal’, 1.25, an affected archaism). 
Il.47-8. These lines (cf. [1.39-40) especially suffered Pope’s scornful irony. 
1.72. divert: distract me from. 

1.87. in Grots distil: drip in caves. 

l.o1. bear the Bell: hold first place, like the bell-wether leading the flock. 


Isaac WATTS 
For general notes on Watts’s life and poetry, see p. 144. 


23. GOD INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
25. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
The poem God Incomprehensible makes it seem likely that Watts was quite 
aware that such a description of the Day of Judgment must be figurative. 
Horace frequently used the stanza called after the passionate and energetic 
Greek poetess, Sappho (c. 700 B.c.). Since Watts’s poem some of the most 
noteworthy Sapphics are Cowper’s Lines written during a period of Insanity, 
Canning’s political burlesque, The Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder 
and Kipling’s The Craftsman, (Shakespeare). 
1.19. Worm: tormenting grief; cf. The Tempest, Ill, i, 31: The worm of 
conscience still begnaw thy soul; and Mark ix, 44. 
1.29. horrid: frightening (Lat. making the hair stand on end!) 
1.34. Dooming: judging. 
1.35. Passage: route along which ‘he comes Triumphant’. 
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26. CRUCIFIXION TO THE WORLD... 

The poet, like St. Paul (Gal. vi, 14), feels that the supreme and glorious benefit 
of the crucifixion makes the things of the world shrink in significance. Of all 
the poems in this book this most closely conforms to Milton’s epithets for 
poetry—‘simple, sensuous and passionate’—with ‘simple’ understood both in 
the modern sense and in Milton’s sense of ‘unified’. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 
For general notes on Prior’s life and poetry, see p. 147. 


27. SOLOMON 

Prior’s own estimate of ‘Solomon’ seems the sounder in so far as Pope’s 
Essay on Man derives much from it. Its influence is clear in Johnson’s Vanity 
of Human Wishes and in Rasselas. John Wesley and Cowper both thought 
well of it. 

‘Solomon’s wisdom surpassed that of all the men of the east and of Egypt... 
He uttered three thousand proverbs, and his songs numbered a thousand and 
five. He discoursed of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon down to the marjoram 
that grows out of the wall, of beasts and birds, of reptiles and fishes. Men of 
all races came to listen to the wisdom of Solomon’ (New English Bible: 
1 Kings iv). 

1.13. sounding Brass: it was thought that church bells made bees swarm and 
that the beating of a copper pan made them settle. 

1.14. Prior’s reference to ants is the first in this book of a series which 
illustrates the accepted practice of deliberately using a piece of knowledge of 
‘natural philosophy’ for ‘poetic’ purposes when it had been similarly used by 
others. Diaper’s Dryades and Watts’s The Ant afford other instances. Perhaps 
Prior drew from Gilbert Watts’s translation of Bacon’s De Augmentis 
Scientarum: “Who taught the Bee to sayle thorow such a vast sea of Aire, to 
the Flowers in the Fields; and to find the way so farre off to hir Hive againe? 
Who taught the Ant to bite every graine of Core that she burieth in hir Hill, 
lest it should take root and grow and so delude hir hope?’ 

Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nature’ (1774) dismissed as false the fact that ants 
nip the growing point out of their stored grain. This happens when growth 
has gone far enough to change the starch of the grain into sugar edible by 
ants. A law of Solomon’s time (900 B.c.) said that grain found in an ant-hill 
must be given to the poor. 

(126. Fellow-Creatures: this contrasts with the view expressed by Thomson 
(p. 90) and by Akenside (p. 119)—that all of nature had been planned for the 
benefit of man. 

Is 


1.31. evidently: plainly. 

1.32. Genial... Effect: generative . . . resulting product. 

1.39. Castled Elephant: in medieval drawings towers are often seen on the 
backs of elephants. 

1.41. crested Snake: cf. Paradise Lost, IX, 525: “Of the (the serpent) bowed 
his turret crest.’ 

Il.44-7. cf. Smart’s Song to David v. 66: 


For AporRATION in the skies 

The Lord’s philosopher espies .. . 
Nor is his greatness less ador’d 

In the vile worm that glows. 


Il.51-3. reference to Newton’s work on light and refraction. 

1.56. the Goddess: cf. the modern deification of Science. 

1.65. Influence: a notion or principle that flows into a person. 

1.72. Existence: cf. Exod. iii, 14: 1 AM (A.V.). In Hebrew the name of a verb 
is the First Person of the Present Tense, whereas we use the verb-noun, ‘to be’, 
‘being’, i.e. existence. Cf. Green’s The Spleen, 1.104. 1.85ff. A typical instance 
of the dominant optimistic patriotism of the century, expressed most markedly 
by Thomson in Liberty and in Rule, Britannia. 

1.124. questioning the current acceptance of the supremacy of Reason or 
‘Art’, (cf. Introduction, p. xi). 

1.125. Wisdom: seems to be confused (as it is today) with ‘Science’, /.111. 
Denham wrote (1668): 


Through Seas of Knowledg, we our Course advance, 
Discovering still new Worlds of Ignorance: 

And these Discoveries make us all confess 

That sublunary Science is but Guess. 


1.130. cf. Green’s The Spleen, 1.113ff. 


31. WRITTEN THE BEGINNING OF MEZERAY’S HISTORY 

1.8. Invalides: the Hotel des Invalides, founded for wounded soldiers by 

Louis XIV in Paris. 

1.14. PHARAMOND: King of the Franks, who wished to become one of 

King Arthur’s knights. 

1.18. CAMBRAY, or FONTAINE: de Fénelon (d. 1715), called le cygne de 

Cambrai, liberal, devout aristocrat and philosopher, and la Fontaine (d. 1695), 

selfish and irresponsible writer of Contes. Their Fables won admiration and 

influence in England. Prior refers especially to la Fontaine’s La Mort et le 

Bacheron. 

1.22. Harlequin: the mute and invisible rival of the clown for the affection 

of the dancer Columbine. At the end of English pantomime he is left desolate. 
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32. IN IMITATION OF ANACREON 

l.9. Nine: muses, goddesses of the arts. 

1.16. Nymph... Bays: Apollo pursued Daphne who eluded him by being 
changed into the laurel or bay-tree, used to make wreaths to mark victory 
in song, of which Apollo was God. 


JOHN PHILIPS 
For general notes on Philips’s life and poetry, see p. 145. 


33. CYDER 

1.1. flagrant Procyon: the lesser Dog-star; ‘flagrant’ from the Latin flagrantis, 
raging—with the rising of which comes hot weather. 

1.9. Limbec: apparatus for distilling from snails moisture used as a medicine. 
1.10. nocent Brood: obnoxious (not innocent) race of creatures: ‘noisom’ (I.15). 
1.12. spurious: unlawful, illegitimate. 

1.17. Moyle... Mum: kinds of beer. 

L.19. dulcet Cates: sweet dainties. 

Il.39f. ‘Miltonic’ or epic illustration. 

1.43. Grain incentive: powder liable to catch fire; gunpowder: cf. Milton: 
‘incentive reed’. 

1.44. involves the Hopes of War: twists the ‘young hopefuls’, the soldiers. 
1.47. Alcinous: King of the prosperous and contented Pheacians, visited by 
Odysseus. 

1.50. Ariconium: Ross-on-Wye. 

1.55. Ottley: Adam Ottley, up at Oxford with Philips, lived near Shrewsbury. 
1.60. John-Apple: a long-keeper; cf. i Henry IV; IV, iii: Falstaff: ‘I am 
withered like an old apple-john.’ 


ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 
For general notes on Anne Finch’s life and poetry, see p. 142. 


36. A NOCTURNAL REVERIE 

With skilful restraint the Countess of Winchilsea uses the pleasantly sensuous 
repetition of Lorenzo and Jessica in The Merchant of Venice; V.i. She knits 
this into one sustained periodic sentence to hold the reader in sympathy with 
her mood. Collins, in Ode to Evening, similarly reserves the main verb of his 
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first sentence until the fifteenth line. In both poems colour gives way to sound. 
Both refrain from the induced eeriness of many of the fashionable ‘night- 
pieces’. 

line ici Ps: xcs (6: 

1.14. sleepy Cowslip: with hanging head hidden in the upstanding grass. 
1.17. but: not fine except in twilight. 

l.19. Salisb’ry: probably her friend, Anne Tufton, Countess of Salisbury. 
1.24. The three preceding unaccented syllables emphasize the root syllable 
of ‘distinctly’ and so add to the word’s significance. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 
For general notes on Philips’s life and poetry, see p. 149. 


38. A WINTER-PIECE (from The Tatler 1709) 

Written from Denmark in a very severe winter. Johnson spoke poorly of 
descriptive verse, but Joseph Warton pointed out that in painting landscape 
came second in subject worth to history. 

1.15. Leviathan: once thought to be the sea-monster; Job xli, 1: now usually 
translated ‘crocodile’. 

1.53. Merlin: The magician of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Kings 
of Britain in his account of Arthur. 


WILLIAM DIAPER 


WrtAM Draper was born at Bridgwater (in Somerset) in 1685, from the 
evidence of his own writings, ‘in homely Cott’. He matriculated, a ‘pauper 
puer’, to Balliol College, Oxford, in 1699, graduated B.A. in 1702, and kept 
residence as a scholar till 1705. In 1709 at Wells he was ordained deacon and 
by 1712 held a curacy at Brent in flat, damp country a few miles from the 
Bristol Channel coast. His topographical poem Brent has been called ‘an almost 
lyrical outburst against humidity’. He may have held curacies in Northampton- 
shire and Hampshire. By March 1712 he had become known to Swift, having 
previously enjoyed the patronage of Sir William Wyndham, who introduced 
him to the Society of Brothers. Swift, from evidence of entries in the journal 
to Stella, seems to have admired Diaper’s writings, but not their author. 
Characteristically Swift did his best to get Diaper a living, but Swift’s own 
‘exile’ with the fall of the Tories prevented this. Diaper, having known 
sickness and the garret life of London, died in 1717. 
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Diaper’s first work, Brent, was almost an anti-pastoral. It was also a realistic 
rejection of the ‘place-poem’ manner of Cooper’s Hill which Diaper later 
followed in Dryades, and Pope in Windsor Forest. Following Dryden in 
his use of part-lines, alexandrines and triplet rhymes, Diaper wrote verse 
that is more varied than that in most of Pope’s contemporary works. His 
epithets are often more precise and striking. He wrote of natural objects as if 
they were part of him: Pope because they were sometimes pleasant. Diaper 
made a philosophy from them: Pope, a grotto. Diaper’s ‘very good’ Dryades 
is mentioned in Swift’s journal some time before the publication of Pope’s 
‘fine poem’, Windsor Forest. Swift writes (1712): ‘Here is a young Fellow 
has writt some Sea Eclogues, Poems of Mermen, resembling Pastorals of 
Shepherds and they are very pretty, and the Thought is new. Mermen are 
he Mermaids; Tritons; Natives of the Sea’. 


40. NEREIDES: ECLOGUE x (from Nereides or Sea-Eclogues) 

1.4. Cramp-fish: The torpedo or electric ray, which can emit electric currents 
sufficient to numb small animals and be felt by human beings. 

1.6. the Fish: remora or sucking fish: ‘A small fish of the Eel-kind: which, 
according to vulgar report, can stop the largest Ship under Sail, by sticking 
underneath the Keel’. Confused by Diaper and Oppian with the lamprey. 
Pope, apparently having read these lines, confused cramp-fish and sucker, 
for his Ms. of Epistle III cf. the Essay on Man has the following lines, omitted 
in the printed version: 


The cramp-fish, remora what secret charm 
To stop the bark, arrest the distant arm? (1732) 


1.12. Sepia: the cuttle fish or squid. ‘He abounds with a black juice like ink, 
with which he stains the waters and escapes his persuers.’ 
1.19. artful: made with skill. 


EDWARD YOUNG 


Epwarp YOun6, born 1683, was son of the Rector of Upham near Winchester 
where he went to school. He went then to New College, Oxford, next to 
Corpus Christi, and was awarded a Law Fellowship of All Souls, becoming 
D.C.L. in 1719. He had written The Last Day in 1710. The Epistle to Lord 
Lansdowne (1713) typifies Young’s chronic proclivity for tuft-hunting, re- 

warded when he was eighty by the office of Clerk of the Closet to the Princess 
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Dowager of Wales! After more adulatory verses came the tragedy Busiris 
(burlesqued in Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great) and the successful, Elizabethan- 
bloody The Revenge (1721). The satires, The Universal Passion (1725), antici- 
pated Pope, and may have taught him something. Young took orders in 1727, 
was appointed a chaplain to George II, and in 1730 Rector of Welwyn. He 
‘relapsed to poetry’ in the Odes, To Ocean etc., examples of what Young 
called ‘the meanest thing in writing, viz. an involuntary burlesque’. The 
Complaint, or Night Thoughts (1742-44) gained immense popularity, especially 
in France. Resignation (1762), occasionally recognizable as the work of a poet, 
was written in courteous sympathy. He died, a benefactor of his parish, in 
1765. 
Young could conform to current opinion by writing: 


All vice is dull, 
A knave’s a fool: 
And virtue is the child of sense; 


and refute it by saying that ‘one passion is more effectively driven out by 
another, whatever some teach’. He spoke of himself when he wrote: ‘Bad 
poets, that is, poets in general, are esteemed and really are, the most vain, the 
most irritable, and most ridiculous set of men upon earth’, yet he was good 
friends with Pope and Tickell. He suppressed much of his work as not 
‘excusable’. Johnson called The Complaint ‘a wilderness of thought’, and its 
author ‘a man of genius and a poet’. If Young’s craft and thought were 
‘fortuitous’ they were strongly original. Thomson praised “virtuous Young’ 
as well as John Philips. 

Young’s blank verse, even in its turgidity, carries barely an echo of the 
pinchbeck Miltonic: 


A languid, leaden iteration reigns, 

And ever must, o’er those, whose joys are joys 
Of sight, smell, taste: the cuckoo-seasons sing 
The same dull note to such as nothing prize 

But what those seasons, from the teeming earth 
To doating sense indulge. 


42. EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE 

This piece, which Young did not include in his collected works, affords an 
example of complacent patriotism and of the persisting esteem of Shakespeare. 
1.4. Labyrinthian thread: given by Ariadne to Theseus so that he could trail 
it behind him through the maze of King Minos and so find the way out. 
1.16. the dramatic law: of the ‘three unities’—of action, place and time. 
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WILLIAM DIAPER 
For general notes on Diaper’s life and poetry, see p. 154. 


43. DRYADES 

1.1. Ants prudent bite: a Latin placing of the adjective rather that an adverbial 
use. 

1.17. the Muse her Pain denies: the Muse of Poetry refuses to bring forth 
anything. 

1.19. easy: used as an adverb (as it is now, colloquially). 

Il.21-26. cf. John Philips in Cyder (1706): 


She (Experience) found the polish’d Glass, whose small Convex 
Enlarges to ten Millions of Degrees 

The Mite, invisible else, of Nature’s Hand, 

Least Animal. 


11.37-8. cf. The Grave; 1.18. 
I.50. Monsters: creatures to be pointed at; Latin monstrare. 


Joun Gay 


Joun Gay was born in 1685 and went to school at Barnstaple. He was soon 
orphaned, and his apprenticeship to a London silk-mercer being a failure, he 
returned home. In 1708, Wine (following John Philips’s Cyder) was the first 
of his numerous imitations, some of them parodies. He had two brief spells 
as secretary to diplomats. His ingenuousness and his blameless improvidence 
gained him the friendship of Pope and Swift and the hospitality of many 
people of rich rank. Pope said: ‘He was a natural man, without design, who 
spoke what he thought, and just as he thought it’. Swift’s idea of a ‘Newgate 
pastoral’ prompted him to write The Beggar’s Opera (1728) and its sequel, 
Polly. The music, consisting of British airs, was arranged by Dr Pepusch, a 
sixty-one-year-old German. The extraordinary stage success (sixty-three 
nights) of the first and the printing of the second (banned from the stage) left 
him fairly rich, and temporarily ousted the fashionable Italian Opera. Within 
five years sixty “Ballad Operas’ had been written. Handel wrote the music 
for Gay’s ‘Pastoral Opera’ Acis and Galatea (1732). Gay was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 
Although Gay showed little originality and much tendency to copy, his 
| individuality is unmistakable. He seems to have written his best songs with 
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the tunes already in his mind. A most capable verse-maker, he was not 
afflicted with Byrom’s or with Charles Wesley’s itch for writing verse. Often 
coarsely insensitive, he was yet in sympathy with the simple and the concrete. 
In The Shepherd’s Week (1714), intending to mock Ambrose Philips and rustic 
life, he wrote genuinely of country folk. His Contemplation is conventional 
and shallow: 


Still Nature’s various face informs my sense, 
Of an all-wise, all powerful Providence. 


His lines written when suffering from ‘the spleen’ are: 
g P. 


Full well I know, in life’s uncertain road, 
The thorns of mis’ry are profusely sown. 


Compared with this diffuse sowing of thorns, Shelley’s self-pity is arresting: 
‘I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!’ One thing is certain: Gay gave us 
poems of an unconscious grace that Pope could never have achieved. 


45. THE WIFE OF BATH 

Pope’s version of The Wife of Bath appeared in 1714, the year after Gay’s 
comedy. 

1.4. tight: trim. 


THOMAS PARNELL 


Tuomas PaRNeELL was born in Dublin in 1679, the son of a Cheshire Common- 
wealth’s man who at the Restoration had bought an estate in Ireland. At 
thirteen Parnell was admitted to Trinity College. He was M.A. and ordained 
deacon by 1700. In 1705 he became Archdeacon of Clogher and married the 
good and beautiful Ann Minchin. By 1706 he was in London, close friends 
with Pope and Swift, both of whom showed him much kindness. The latter 
introduced him to Bolingbroke and Harley and wrote to Stella, ‘indeed he 
outdoes all our poets here a bar’s length’. Parnell’s excellent scholarship made 
him very helpful to Pope in his translation of the Iliad. His acquaintance with 
Pope seems to have spurred him to original writing and translating, e.g. of 
the Batrachomuomachia, the mock-heroic then attributed to Homer. The death 
of his young wife and of their children was said to have led him to drink 
heavily, though his advancement in the church (he had shown himself a fine 
preacher) would seem to contradict this. He died in 1718. Pope published 
his poems in 1720. 
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Of his work Johnson wrote, ‘every thing is proper, yet every thing seems 
casual’. Unlike most contemporaries, he seems never tempted into long- 
windedness. He borrowed often, but nearly always improved when he 
porrowed. He could observe, describe and feel, especially in A Night Piece 
om Death. His undoubted devotion is usually mixed with a sociable gaiety, 
put not in The Hermit, a strange borrowed moral tale which is both readable 
and. repellent. It is said to be ‘the model of a moral conte and an answer to 
French critics who said that English minor poetry lacked polish, elegance 
and symmetry’. 


46. A HYMN TO CONTENTMENT 

Equally popular with the heroic couplet were rhymed octosyllabics, much 
used by Swift, and, like blank verse, owing much to Milton. 

.23. Amusing: drawing attention, beguiling and refreshing (the common 
eighteenth-century meaning, frequent in Thomson’s work). 

1.26. trailing Purple: the crimson robe of rank. 

1.57. take: bewitch; cf. Herrick: How that glittering taketh me! 

1.74. want: lack. 


49. BACCHUS 

Johnson said that when Goldsmith wrote that Parnell had taken this from 
Augurello (fifteenth-century Italian) he should have added that all the latter 
part was original. 

1.17. officious: doing their duty promptly, with no modern sense of fussiness. 
1.40. riot: enjoy themselves noisily. 

1.54. humour: mood. 


Joun Gay 
For general notes on Gay’s life and poetry, see p. 157. 


$2. THE SHEPHERD’S WEEK 

Even in his burlesque, and sometimes callous, descriptions of the lowly Gay 
shows a genuine knowledge and kindly concern. 

Il.s-6. No doubt in mocking mimicry of Ambrose Philips and perhaps with 
some sycophancy towards Pope. 

I.s0. garter: a long strip of knitting or tape. 

1.52. inkle: linen tape. 

1.74. willow: worn by those bereaved or forsaken, 
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JOHN Byrom 


JouN Byrom was born in 1692 near Manchester where he went to th 
Merchant Taylors’ School. He gave up his fellowship of Trinity College 
Cambridge, as a non-juror (perhaps a Jacobite) and he abandoned a medica 
course in Montpelier to be near the girl he later married. He invented ; 
shorthand system, and travelled a great deal, wittily lecturing about hi 
system. and sometimes teaching shorthand to titled people. He was very tall 
and vigorous both bodily and mentally. He would talk (sometimes, as hi 
says, ‘with too much impetuosity’) to anybody on any subject, but especiall: 
to divines such as Bishop Joseph Butler and William Law, as well as t 
philosophers and scientists real or mountebank. He died in 1763. His journal 
and letters were published in 1857. 

So naturally did verse-making come to Byrom that one is reminded o 
Sir Toby Belch’s words: ‘My very walk should be a jig. . . .’ Of himsel 
he wrote: 


Him, numbers flowing in a measur’d time, 

Him, sweetest grace of English verse, the rhyme, 

Choice epithet and smooth descriptive line, 

Conspiring all to finish one design 

Smit with delight— 

He versified an account of a prize fight and a letter from a German mystic 

Written too late to be appropriate to this volume are the twelve verses o 
Careless Content of which the first verse is typical of his skill: 


I am content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will the world for me! 
When fuss and fret was all my fare 
It got no ground that I could see; 
So when away my caring went 

I counted cost and was content. 


$4. A PASTORAL 
Isaac WatTs 
For general notes on Watts’s life and poetry, see p. 144. 


$6. THE ANT 
Bunyan’s Book for Boys and Girls has lines Upon the Pismire. 
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JOHN GAY 
For general notes on Gay’s life and poetry, see p. 157. 


58. TRIVIA 

As a help in assessing this it is worth reading Swift’s two pieces, A Description 
of the Morning and A Description of a City Shower. 

.3. Guinea-dropper’s bait: one of a gang drops a coin, then involves the 
innocent witness or finder in a quarrel as to its ownership and then into 
dicing for it. 

.7. clown: simple country fellow, made to cringe or ‘give the wall’; cf. 
The Spleen, 1.28. 

1.24. new-scower'd manteau: a second-hand light overcoat, cleaned up. 

1.25. High-draggled: with mud from street-walking. 

.30. pinners: flaps hanging from a hat covering the whole head and drawn 
together to protect or hide the face. 

1.31. bandbox: for hats: she pretends to be a milliner’s messenger. 

1.33. Quaker’s hood: demurely hiding a woman’s face. 

1.35. sars(e)net: very light silk cloth, often used as a veil. 

1.42. bagg’d: baggy. 

1.46. cobweb: dirty and a trap. 

50. hanger... poles: short sword . . . quarter-staff. 

54. forego roast-beef: to avoid such meat helped to get rid of venereal 
disease. 

58. ruin’d nose: result of the disease. 

.60. refrain: for fear of infection. 

.68. scow’ring crew: roistering ‘gentlemen’ hooligans. 

70. consid’rate: bribed by a ‘consideration’. 

77. Nicker: one who hits in throwing. Gay’s note is, ‘Gentlemen, who 
Jelighted to break windows with half-pence’. 

80. Mohock’s name: members of a gang who liked to be thought savage, 
-f. Hell’s Angels. 

.84. from Snow-hill: down to the Fleet Ditch, the main sewer. 

88. Regulus: Marcus Atilius Regulus was put in a chest lined with nail- 
pikes for dissuading his countrymen from making dishonourable peace with 
Carthage. : 


WILLIAM DIAPER 


“or general notes on Diaper’s life and poetry, see p. 154. 
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6I. OPPIAN’S HALIEUTICKS 

Oppianus of Cilicia (A.D. 180) wrote in Greek hexameters Halieutica, on the 
natural history of fish and the art of fishing. This passage is an example o: 
‘expansion’, authorized by Dryden for translators. Oppian has four lines. 

1.1. Cetaceous: marine mammalia, such as whales. 

1.7. inauspicious: as a sign of bad weather. 

1.8.  officious: cf. Bacchus, 1.17. 

1.15. Sea-Calves: seals. 

1.30. Cement: pronounced ‘seement’. 

1.39. Nature’s Chain: the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the Great Chain of Being 
ll.51-8. Added to the theory of Anaximenes of Miletus (c. 500 B.c.) tha 
vapour condenses or rarifies to form all other substance. The passage is shorte: 
in Diaper’s Ms. and may have been expanded by John Jones who translatec 
Part II of Halieuticks and prepared the whole for the press after Diaper’s death 


MATTHEW PRIOR 
For general notes on Prior’s life and poetry, see p. 151. 


63. ALMA 

Alma stands for the soul, perhaps from The House of Alma in Faerie Queen 
II, ix. The piece is in the form of a conversation between Prior and his ok 
schoolfellow, Richard Shelton. It contains reference to the subconscious. 

11. Sir ISAAC: Newton. 

1.12. void, or full: Lucretius posited a vacuum in which atoms move. Descarte 
(d. 1650) thought of a plenum with motion communicated only by immediat 
impact. Newton in his Principia (1686) wrote of ‘a certain most subtle spiri 
which pervades and lies hid in all gross bodies; by the force and action o 
which spirit the particles of bodies attract one another at near distances, an 
cohere, if contiguous’ ; and in his Opticks: ‘and is not the Medium exceedingh 
more rare and subtile than the Air, and exceedingly more elastick and active: 
This opinion was opposed by the German mathematician-philosophe: 
Leibnitz (d. 1716) whose general assumptions influenced Pope in ‘whatever : 
is right’ in An Essay on Man. 

I.21. Ideas: Plato and the seventeenth-century Neo-Platonists held that th 
experiences of the senses are unreal, defective embodiments of Ideas. 

Forms: Aristotle and the School-men held that there was a ‘gradation’ i 
being. Thought is the Form of sense-experience: the human soul is the Fort 
of the animal soul etc. 

Intellects: Thomas Aquinas defined at length the various ‘intellects’. H 
followers were called Thomists. 
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1.23. Substance, or Accident: the ‘essence’ of a thing and the outward form it 
has; cf. The Dispensary, 1.8. This refers to the two conflicting doctrines 
concerning the Sacrament of the Last Supper. 

1.32. err: wander; Latin errare. 

1.44. Whimsical: The ‘Whimsical Tories’, led by Lord Nottingham, in 
exchange for political concessions joined the Whigs in opposing the peace 
treaty that Prior was secretly negotiating. 

1.46. RALPHO: in Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, I, i, 821: 


Quoth Hudibras, I smell a Rat: 
Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate. 


Ralpho, standing for the Independents, was the squire of Hudibras, the 
Presbyterians. 

1.47. Your Sect: sceptic philosophers like Hobbes. 

1.59. cerebrum, and cerebellum: the anterior and larger part of the brain and 
the smaller hinder part. 

I.60ff. Much of this may derive from Swift’s Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit, e.g. “The Brain is only a Crowd of little Animals, but with Teeth and 
Claws extremely sharp, and therefore cling together in the Contexture we 
behold, like . . . Bees in perpendicular Swarm upon a Tree, or like a Carrion 
corrupted into Vermin, still preserving the Shape and Figure of the Mother 
Animal’. 

1.61. Dura... Pia Mater: the tough outer and delicate inner membranes 
containing the brain. Feste (Twelfth Night, I.v.) says Sir Toby has a ‘most 
weak pia mater’. 

1.62. The ‘elements’ that went to a man’s ‘complexion’ or constitutional 
make-up. 

1.76. vimineous hive: wicker skep. 

1.103. Belly-Timber: food. 

1.108. Fabric: frame. 

L110. Achilles. ..: His mother, Thetis, knew by a prophecy that he would 
die if, as a boy, he went to fight at Troy. She disguised him as a girl and he 
lived with the daughters of the King of the Aegean island of Scyros, not 
Thrace. 

1.113. Ammunition-Bread: as supplied to the army. 

1.123. BURNET: Bishop of Salisbury had written the Exposition of the 
XXXIX Articles. 

HEYLIN: Prior owned his Microcosmus (1629). 

LOCK: John Locke, physician and philosopher, believed that there was a 
contract between government and governed. Hobbes taught that man lived 
for himself only. 
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67. A BETTER ANSWER 

1.3. FEALSTAF: Prior may be referring to an adaptation of Shakespeare. 
The nearest to Prior’s reference is Falstaff’s command to Pistol, not to rant, 
but to deliver his news ‘like a man of the world’. Possible recollections of A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream are even vaguer in /l.23-4, but these might equally 
well be of the Bible. 

Liz. Wit: clever invention. 

1.14. Nature and Art: cf. The Choice, 1.24. 

1.20. THETIS’S Breast: Apollo (sun-god, inspirer of poets) sinks each 
evening into the Sea, Aphrodite, sometimes called Thetis. 


68. A LETTER TO THE HONOURABLE LADY. 

69. THE CONVERSATION 

Pope was asked to read this and to suggest alterations, but he suggested none. 
1.23. STAGYRITE: Aristotle, born at Stagirus. 

1.36. WATERLAND ...CLARK: Waterland (archdeacon of Middlesex) 
opposed Samuel Clarke’s Scripture Doctrines of the Trinity (1712) which denied 
that the primitive church held this doctrine. 

1.50. downright Dunstable: plain and straightforward, because the road from 
London to Dunstable was part of Watling Street, the straight Roman road. 
1.57. NUT-BROWN MAID: Prior wrote Henry and Emma, a thoroughly 
polished version of the ballad in rhymed decasyllabics. 

1.67. cf. As You Like It, IV, i. Very good orators, when they are out, they 
will spit. 

Ii972- FULLY: Gicero. 


JOHN GAy 
For general notes on Gay’s life and poetry, see p. 157. 


72. MR POPE’S WELCOME 
This is to celebrate the end of Pope’s pre-occupation with his translation of 
The Iliad. 
1.7. Sige@an: promontory near Troy. 
1.15. bones and cleavers: bones banged together and on butchers’ heavy 
choppers, cf. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, IV, i: Let’s have the tongs and the 
bones. 
l.21. Withers: probably Lt-General Henry Withers, for whom Pope wrote 
an epitaph. 
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1.22. Facetious Disney: polished and courteous John Disney (d. 1730) wrote on 
the reformation of manners; or possibly Henry Disney, friend of Withers. 
1.36. hautboy: oboe. 


JOHN DYER 


Joun Dyer, son of a solicitor, was born in Carmarthenshire in 1699. After 
school at Westminster he came home to follow his father’s profession, but 
gave it up to become a pupil of Jonathan Richardson, successor to Kneller 
as portrait painter. With his home base at Aberglasney he was an itinerant 
painter who also seriously experimented with verses, as the two versions of 
Grongar Hill (1726) show. To improve his painting he went to Italy, but failed 
to satisfy himself. Johnson says that ‘decline of health and love of study 
determined him to the church’. He became LL.B. of Cambridge and held 
several meagre livings. The Fleece (1757) expressed the current acceptance of 
craft and industry as part of ‘nature’ contributing to Britain’s glory. He died 
in 1758. 


74. GRONGAR HILL (i) 

Grongar Hill, a painter’s poem, looks at nature for its intrinsic, lively and 
communicating beauty, not as an accepted environment. It is part of the 
‘renascence of wonder’ brought about by scientific discoveries and instruments. 
Dyer’s octosyllabics have true Miltonic variation, though not his rich con- 
centration. Akenside approved of Dyer, especially of The Fleece. Of Grongar 
Hill Johnson said: “when it is onceread it will be read again’, and Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet to Dyer says: 


Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts weak and still, 
A grateful few shall love thy modest Lay, 

Long as the shepherd’s bleating flock shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste, 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill. 


Dyer, like so many aspiring poets, tried the supposedly free grandeur of 
the Pindaric Ode, with a matching loftiness. He found his aptest medium in 
octosyllabic couplets. 

1.8. Sister Muse: Euterpe, who inspired lyric poetry. 

1.14. aweful: awe-inspiring. 

1.20. cf. the less pretentious 1.22 of the second version. 

L.21, Towy’s wand’ring Tide: flows through Carmarthenshire, S. Wales. 
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75. GRONGAR HILL (ii) 

Il.1-2. Here, as in Il.42-3, Dyer makes grammar subserve rhyme. 

1.6. yellow Linnet: probably the greenfinch with yellow-striped wings, 
sometimes called linnet. 

Il.27ff. Dyer, the painter, notices colour and shape, cf. Faerie Queen, I, i, 8-9 
where the qualities are those noted by the man interested in people. 

1.49. securely: without care or anxiety. 

Il.56-8. The rhymes record current pronunciation. 


EDWARD YOUNG 
For general notes on Young’s life and poetry, see p. 155. 


77. LOVE OF FAME: SATIRE I 

1.4. ADDISON: he and Steele in their Essays did much to improve moral 
behaviour. They probably brought an end to duelling. 

1.8. MAEVIUS: Horace’s Epode X contemned this poetaster. 

[.11. The courtly Roman: Horace. 


JAMES THOMSON 


James THoMson, born 1700, son of the minister at Ednam, Roxburghshire, 
went to Jedburgh Grammar School where he wrote verses and burnt them 
each New Year. At fifteen he was at Edinburgh University, preparing to 
study for the ministry. In 1724, his elaborate exercise on Psalm CXIX being 
disapproved of, Thomson abandoned his studies and sailed from Leith for a 
literary life in London. Mallet helped him to a post as tutor. During 1725 he 
wrote Winter which had two editions (one a revision) in 1726. By 1730 he 
had written To the Memory of Newton, the whole of The Seasons, Britannia 
and the well-received tragedy Sophonisba. The fame of his work brought him 
patronage and, later, two sinecures and a pension, all eventually withdrawn. 
While tutor to Lord Chancellor Talbot’s son he travelled in Europe (1731) 
and collected material for Liberty, completed in 1736. His banned tragedy 
Edward and Eleonora was followed in 1740 by The Masque of Alfred, written 
in collaboration with Mallet and containing ‘Rule, Britannia’. The Castle of 
Indolence, begun in 1733, was published in 1748. From 1743 he was much with 
Lord Lyttleton, who helped with the last of many revisions of The Seasons. 
Garrick took the lead in Thomson’s best tragedy, Tancred and Sigismunda, in 
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1745. Thomson died at Richmond (1748) where he had made his home (near 
Pope’s) for ten years. 

Coleridge wrote: ‘In chastity of diction and harmony of blank verse 
Cowper leaves Thomson immeasurably below him; yet still I feel the latter 
to have been the born poet’. Burns’s Address to the Shade of Thomson, written 
at the height of his lyric powers, may help to show why the ‘born poet’ so 
often veiled the indecency of his prophet’s gift of seeing things new. Burns 
wrote: 

While virgin Spring by Eden’s flood 
Unfolds her tender mantle green, 
Or pranks the sod in frolic mood 
Or tunes Eolian strains between... . 


Thomson, after an uninspired but clear-eyed description of many birds, 
writes: 
.. .join’d to these 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. 


Here are two poets, one major, one minor, both emerging from an obscure 
background into polite and learned circles and committing Miltonic (or 
classical) respectability. It is amusing and critically revealing to compare 
Diaper’s living line from Brent: ‘The good old hen clucks boldly thro’ the 
stream’ with Thomson’s: “The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud’—realism 
enhanced by neat Latinism—and with his line in which the robin ‘pecks, and 
starts, and wonders where he is’. Though Thomson’s uncritical use of material 
drawn from wide reading has labelled him ‘a perfect magpie’, his juvenilia 
display most of the ideas, attitudes (and limitations) of his later works, e.g.: 


In beauteous Nature all the Harmony 

Is but the echo of the Deity. ... 

These realms of light no further I’ll explore... . 
The ether here’s too thin for me to breathe. 


These pitiful and typical lines show no hint of the genius to be found in works 
of Milton, Burns or Keats written at a similar age. 

John Galt in Annals of the Parish (1821) wrote: “Edinburgh is picturesque 
and romantic; but it affects the lower class of our emotions. It is compared to 
that of London, what the poem of the Seasons is with respect to Paradise Lost.’ 


79. WINTER 
The text of Winter is from the second 1726 edition. Except where indicated, 
the texts of the other Seasons are from the first editions. 
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1.5. compeer: companion. 

1.14. dun... livid: smoky brown (Welsh dwn, dusky): grey-blue. 

1.36. dome: presumably ‘house’ from Latin domus. 

1.47. The bleating kind: some critics have acclaimed such typical eighteenth- 
century use ofa distinguishing epithet with a generalized noun for its precision. 
‘The finny tribe’ does emphasize the fact that fish have fins and avoid the 
absurdity of ‘finny fish’, but, in fact, nearly all such phrases are attempts to 
elevate the obvious. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 
For general notes on Philips’s life and poetry, see p. 149. 


8I. TO MISS MARGARET PULTENEY 
l.11. Fescu’d: rapped with teacher’s ‘pointer’—a light rod or fescue. 


MATTHEW GREEN 


MatTHEew GREEN was born in 1696 of Quaker parents. He was a good civil 
servant at the Customs House. One is tempted to think that he met the spirit 
of Chaucer lingering there. Green was a quiet, entertaining companion who 
could quiz himself, the ‘yea and nay friend with a stiff hat and band’ and the 
parson ‘in whose gay red-letter’d face/We read good living more than grace!’ 
He died a bachelor in 1737. 

Green keeps up the octosyllabic jog-trot of The Spleen, seldom stumbling, 
and without monotony. He scatters his images more casually than Butler. 
He disclaims any training in learning or literature and says: 


These Tayl’ring artists for our lays 
Invent cramp’d rules, and with strait stays 
4 Striving free nature’s shape to hit, 
-. Emaciate sense before they fit. 


All the little that he wrote is entertaining, and though he may be obviously 
related to Lady Winchilsea, Pomfret and Parnell he remains uniquely unlikely 
to suffer from The Spleen. 


82. THE SPLEEN 
The Spleen was written in 1727, not published till 1737. 
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1.19. soft violence . . .: George Herbert called prayer “engine (cannon) against 
the Almighty’. 

1.28. clown: awkward yokel, cf. Trivia, 1.7. 

1.29. tread the mow: stamp down the hay for the stack. 

1.31. chief: housekeeper. 

1.49. Eurus: east wind. 

1.52. quit-rent: a small sum paid instead of services to the Lord of the Manor, 
cf. Cowper: The courtly laureate pays His quit-rent ode. 

1.57. Ceres: Demeter, Greek goddess of agriculture. 

1.60. Naiads: nymphs (minor goddesses) of lakes and rivers. 

1.65. safe in low degree: from the instability of high rank. 

1.72. sphincter: a muscle which keeps a bodily organ closed. 

1.76. liv’ry smile: badge of happiness worn by a servant of virtue. 

1.81. amuse: cf. Hymn to Contentment, 1.23. 

1.95. commence: gain a first degree at a university. 

l.97. suit nor service: attendance at a Lord’s court and service due to him, 
Cholsz. 

1.103. creator uncreate: cf. the Athanasian Creed: ‘the Father uncreate.. .’ 
1.104. Entium Ens: Being of beings, cf. Solomon, 1.72. ‘Ens’ is the nominative 
of the obsolete present participle of the Latin sum (I am). The word ens was 
a philosophic term for anything that has existence (entity). 

1.105. melting pinions: Green seems here to confuse two myths. (a) Daedalus 
made wings for himself and his son, Icarus, who flew too near the sun and 
melted the wax which fixed his ‘pinions’ to his shoulders. He was drowned 
in the Icarian Sea. (b) Phaeton persuaded his father, Helios, the sun, to allow 
him to drive the sun-chariot. The horses got out of hand and, to save the 
earth from being burnt up, Zeus killed him with lightning. Through Egyptian 
influence Helios became confused with Phoebus Apollo. 

1.116. cf. Pope: ‘Know then thyself... .’ 

1.122. humble negatives: humble acceptance of man’s not pene able to 
comprehend what is divine—Entium Ens. 

I.129. Green refers to Plato’s belief in pre-existence, as Wordsworth does in 
his Ode on Imitations of Immortality, though Wordsworth denied that it was 
more than a notion. 

1.131. transported: as though a criminal. 


JAmEs THOMSON 


For general notes on Thomson’s life and poetry, see p. 166. 
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86. TO THE MEMORY OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 

Typical of the enthusiastic reception of the discovery of the compound nature 
of light. 

1.2. wavy: the common eighteenth-century use of adjectives made by adding 
‘y’ to a noun (frequent in Collins’s work) was later criticized as a fault of 
Keats and others influenced by Leigh Hunt. Cf. p. 61, ll. 13-18. 

1.14. delicious: delightful. 

1.38. involv’d: wrapped, wound up in. 


Joun Gay 
For general notes on Gay’s life and poetry, see p. 157. 


88. THE WILD BOAR AND THE RAM (from Fables 1, v) 
1.9. purple: crimson. 


EDWARD YOUNG 
For general notes on Young’s life and poetry, see p. 155. 


89. LOVE OF FAME: SATIRE V 

Il.17-18. mind... join’d: still, as in Shakespeare’s time, a full rhyme with 
modern London pronunciation. 

l.21. toasts: women who are ‘toasted’, acclaimed with drinks as beauties. 


JAMES THOMSON 
For general notes on Thomson’s life and poetry, see p. 166. 


90. SPRING 

The ‘Wordsworthian’ lines 38-49 in the first edition were in later editions 
omitted by Thomson. 

1.2. infusive: a Latinism, perhaps first used by Thomson: having the power 
of infusing people with various feelings. 

ll.axff. The prevailing opinion that all the Creator’s ‘creatures’ were for the 
benefit of man. 

1.24. genial: according to its nature (genius). 
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JOHN Gay 
For general notes on Gay’s life and poetry, see p. 157. 


92. THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
Peachum (the fence or receiver, and informer) at the opening of the opera 
sings, sitting at a Table with a large Book of Accounts before him. 


93. ACIS AND GALATEA 


EDWARD YOUNG 
For general notes on Young’s life and poetry, see p. 155. 


93. BPISTLE TO MR. POPE. I. 
l.2. irriguous: moistened. 
L.5. sloven: cf. Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, and, though for different 
reasons, some students of today. 
spark: smart fop. 
1.7. quidnunc: seeker for gossip, always asking, “What’s the news?’ 
prig: one insistent and precise in religious opinion. 
1.8. Tories in opposition; Whigs (under Walpole) in office. 
Il.15, 20. Like Defoe who, being bankrupt, wrote a book on how to manage 
the business. 
1.39. keen: sharp or shrill. 
1.40. Hypnotic: sedative. 
1.44. cf. Butler: As if they worshipped God for spight. 


JaMzes THOMSON 
For general notes on Thomson’s life and poetry, see p. 166. 


95. SUMMER 
This passage expresses the unquestioning acceptance of industry (in all senses) 
as beneficial, and belief in the perfectibility of man through advancing 
‘philosophy’. 
1.13. she: Natute, cf. Solomon 1.56. 
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96. AUTUMN 
Lit. cf. The Chace, Il.19-24, and John Clare: 
Where squats the hare to terrors wide awake 
Like some brown clod the harrows failed to break. 
A similar distinction between Thomson and Clare is found in the two 
passages following. It seems clear that Clare, like most people of his time, 
knew Thomson well. 
(a) yon extended field 
Of blossom’d beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy than liberal thence 
Breathes through the sense and takes the ravished soul. 


(b) A beanfield in blossom smells as sweet 
As Araby, or groves of orange flowers: 
Black-eyed and white and feathered to one’s feet. 

1.8. concoctive: being matured by heat. 
1.21. full-opening: giving tongue, having picked up the scent. 
1.34. nice: carefully chosen. 
1.43. tops: surpasses, 
ll.48ff. The irony is a fit opening for the contrasted description following. 
1.52. depending decent: fittingly hanging. 
1.54. front: forehead. 
1.56. dome: house, cf. Winter 1.37. 
1.74. october: autumn-brewed ale. 
1.79. Whisk: whist. . 
1.83. gammon: backgammon board (for a game with draughts). 
1.86. divan: in Turkey a meeting of council. 
l.99. catch: a round, a song in which singers take up the melody one after’ 
another. 
1.109. dissolv’d: relaxed, enfeebled. 

maudlin: watery with drink, and so of pathetic appearance (from the 
penitence of Mary Magdalen). 
1.113. gazetteers: newspapers. 
l.117. lubber Power: (?) Bacchus cf. ‘lubber-fiend’, Puck in A Midsummer- 
Nights Dream. 

Lines 112-13 and 120-4 were added in 1744. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE was born in 1675 on the banks of the Warwickshire 
Avon. He went to Winchester and to New College, Oxford, where he 
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became Fellow. He studied law in the Middle Temple. At Edston he inherited 
an estate neighbouring Addison’s later-purchased property. Somerville had 
read widely and well. Having learnt to write Latin verses for school exercises, 
he naturally tried English verse too, and in Advice to the Ladies he can be 
compared with Herrick (To the Virgins, to make much of Time) and with Prior, 
midway between them in time. At fifty, when hard riding and fast living 
had made him inactive, he began publishing verse. The Chace, (1735) (derived 
from Faliscus, contemporary of Ovid), was followed by Rural Games, after John 
Philips’s The Splendid Shilling. Its preface derided the life of bourgeois cits. 
He died poor and drinkridden in 1742. 

Somerville, at least in The Chace, exemplifies the competent verse-maker, 
an amateur with the readableness of the professional journalist. There is the 
same enjoyment of his medium as Philips had. He rides it; but it never rides 
him, as it did Thomson. Like Thomson, he makes one see; and his knowledge 
of his subject gives The Chace equal validity with the ‘utility’ poems, Cyder 
and Dyer’s The Fleece. 


100. THE CHACE 

It is worth comparing The Chace with John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox (1919). 
1.7. authentick: authoritative. Cf. the lines following with A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, IV, i, 108-25. 

1.9. mutual: answering one another. 

1.30. Muse: usually ‘meuse’ a gap in a hedge regularly used by animals. 
1.36. blust’ring God: Akolus kept the winds in his cave. 

1.54. Gate: kind of course, cf. 1.96: manner of going. 

1.56. foil the beaten track: cross the track and baffle the hounds, 

1.71. propagated: diffused. 

1.73. Afflictive Birch: cf. The Grave. 1.71: ‘sight-invigorating tube’ ! 

1.94. secure: cf. Grongar Hill (ii) 1.49. 


Joun DysER 
For general notes on Dyer’s life and poetry, see p. 165. 


103. THE RUINS OF ROME 
1.24. Moles: masses of masonry. 
1.25. Fanes: temples. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 


Wruu1aM Co .tns, son of a Chichester hatter, was born in 1721. He went to 
school at Winchester, to the Queen’s College and then to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He had published his Persian Eclogues before he took his B.A. in 1743. 
By 1744 he was in London, poor and befriended by Samuel Johnson and 
Thomson, near whom he later lived at Richmond. 

An inheritance relieved him of want, and he immediately paid his publisher 
for the loss arising from the failure of the Odes (1747). The publisher sent 
Collins the unsold books and he burnt them all. A depressive illness recurring 
more intensely led ‘poor dear Collins’ (as Johnson called him) into some 
intemperance. He died conscious of his insanity in 1759. 

The tone of a ‘Sonnet’, signed ‘Delicatulus’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1739, immediately distinguishes him from Prior: 


When Phoebe form’d a wanton smile, 

My soul! it reach’d not here! 

Strange, that thy peace, thou trembler, flies 
Before a rising tear! 


From midst the drops, my love is born, 
That o’er those eyelids rove: 

Thus issued from a teeming wave 

The fabled queen of love. 


The restraint and brevity of these very early lines characterized much of his 
best work without cramping his imaginative expression. Yet, as one might 
expect from his state of health, he could be extravagant and even incoherent. 
Hazlitt said of him: ‘He leaves stings in the minds of his readers, certain traces 
of thought and feelings which never wear out, because nature had left them 
in his own mind’; and Swinburne: ‘He was a solitary song-bird among many 
more or less excellent pipers and pianists’. 


104. PERSIAN ECLOGUES, II 

Some authorities say that the eclogues, like the verses above, were written 
while Collins was still at school. He found the Pastoral form the natural one 
to practise on and he followed the fashion (like Johnson and Goldsmith later) 
for an Oriental setting. Thomas Salmon, geographer, had written a description 
of the desert of S. Persia (1739). 

1.3. Cruise: cruse, jar: 1 Kings xvii, 16. 

1.7. middle Sky: Latin construction, medium caelum, the middle of the sky. 
1.18. his: Thirst’s: an instance of the frequent and vapid use of personification 
by Gray, Collins and others. 
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1.19. Scrip: wallet, cf Matt. x, 10. 

1.24. mitigate: moderate the heat. 

1.37. tempt: risk the dangers of. The apparently careless repetition of the 
word from /.35 (in another sense) marks this as almost certainly a very early 
work. Collins’s fastidious concern for propriety in such matters seems later 
to have curbed his imagination. 

ll.71-2. she who has won your love will almost be killed. 


EDWARD YOUNG 
For general notes on Young’s life and poetry, see p. 155. 


107. THE COMPLAINT, NIGHT I 

The title might be ‘The Lamentation’, though there is plenty of Christian 
hope expressed. The work, with Young’s usual lack of economy, makes the 
most of the contemplative strain in the fashionable ‘Night-pieces’. LorENzo 
is the reprobate atheist whose remorse ends in despair. To him PHIANDER 
and Narcissa form the contrast. The excerpts chosen contain little of what 
Young condemns as ‘muddy as well as noisy . . . violent and tumultuous’ in 
other authors. 

1.1. conditionally: with limitations. 

1.22. the fatal sisters: the Fates. Clotho governed birth and held the wool to 
make the thread of life. Lachesis spun it and Afropos cut it off. 

1.48. vails: tips left for servants by visitors. 


109. NIGHT III 


‘1.9.  orts: scraps left over. 


I.10. cf. Swift’s Laputa, Tennyson’s Tithonus and several modern novels. 
1.29. kennels: filthy gutters running down the middle of streets, 


ROBERT BLAIR 


Rosset Brarr was born in Edinburgh in 1699, the eldest son of a chaplain 
to the King. He studied at Edinburgh University and in Holland. The 


| possession of some means enabled him to read poetry, theology and science 


(especially botany) for some years without the need to earn a living. During 


_ this period he began working on the first draught of The Grave. In 1731 Blair 


was appointed to the living of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, where he 


’ ministered well till his death in 1746. He enjoyed company, but even more 
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botanical exploration with his microscope. In 1742 he sent the Ms. of The 
Grave to Isaac Watts who recommended it to two London publishers. They 
rejected it, doubting whether any person living three hundred miles from 
town could write so as to be acceptable. It was published in 1743 through the 
influence of Doddridge. One result of its great popularity was an edition 
(c. 1818) illustrated by William Blake. 

Blair wrote very little, and nothing of value except The Grave. At its best 
his blank verse has the vigour and naturalness of good dramatic soliloquy. He 
seems to address his words to the reader, not to some figment such as Young’s 
‘Lorenzo’, and there are at least as many echoes of Shakespeare’s as of Rowe’s 
rhythm. Compared with Young and Thomson he is far less selfconscious 
and also less conscious of the incubus of grandeur and elegance. 


III, THE GRAVE 
1.13. Grounds: area of control. 
1.18. a Shred of Nature: cf. Diaper: Dryades, 1.38. 
1.33. Damask: the pink of the damask rose (cf. Love’s Labour’s Lost, V.ii; 
Twelfth Night etc.). 
1.34. Volumes: coils, cf. Shelley: The volumes of their many twining stems. 
1.44. Gloss: superficial lustre (possibly punning with the meaning “commen- 
tary’ or ‘explanation’). 
1.66. Goliah: in later editions Goliath (of Gath) Il Sam. xvii etc. 
1.74. Confusion: mingling of parts. 
1.75. Extasy: with the root meaning: “being displaced from oneself’, en- 
tranced. 
1.88. Chop-fall’n: with the lower jaw (chop) hanging loose in death (cf. 
Hamlet V.1). 
l.92. Period: sentence. 
1.104. Juleps: syrupy liquid, sometimes containing medicine. 
Catholicons: universal remedies. 
I.105. Aesculapius: Greek god of medicine. 


EDWARD YOUNG 
For general notes on Young’s life and poetry, see p. 155. 


IIS. NIGHT VI 
1.27. cf. Paradise Lost, IV, 46off. 


116. NIGHT VII 
1.2. St. Evremont: a French exile in England from 1662-1703, wrote cynical 
dissertations and verses somewhat in Prior’s manner. This specific injunction ” 
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makes it seem that Young had an actual person in mind as his model for 
‘Lorenzo’. 


Mark AKENSIDE 


Mark AKENSIDE, son of a Presbyterian butcher, was born in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in 1721. He went to Edinburgh to study theology and become a 
minister, but instead he studied ‘physick’ and after three years at Leyden 
gained a doctorate for a thesis on The Original Growth of the Human Foetus. 
During the same period he wrote the first and better version of The Pleasures 
of Imagination. Pope saw the Ms. and said he was ‘no every-day writer’. In 
the next year Akenside published a collection of odes and set up practice in 
Northampton. “No friend to any thing established’ he ‘deafened the place 
with clamours for liberty’ and then came to London. Cambridge gave him 
its doctorate and he became physician to Christ’s Hospital and to the Queen. 
He died in 1770. 

‘Johnson says that Akenside ‘very eagerly forced himself into notice by an 
ambitious ostentation of elegance and literature’. This self-assurance makes 
his blank verse run very well but quite without restraint except in some of his 
Inscriptions and Odes. The latter make plain the real slenderness of his grasp 
of current popular philosophy. He would have been hard put to it to answer 
his own questions in his Hymn to the Naiads: ‘Where shall my Song begin, 
ye Nymphs? or end?’ 

Gosse’s description of him as ‘a sort of frozen Keats’ may have been 
suggested by Akenside’s lines: 


Thus was beauty sent from heaven, 
The lovely mistress of truth and good 
In this dark world: for truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them and they in her, 
With like participation. 


Most of the following excerpt was omitted in the revised edition of 1772, 
but there appeared these lines: 


' O ye Northumbrian shades which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wensbeck’s limpid stream; 
How gladly I recall... . 
When all alone, from many a summer’s day, 
I wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen, 
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II7. THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, BOOK I 
l.17ff. Typical deism and perfectibility. 


118. THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, BOOK III 
This excerpt was not included in the later (1770) incompleted revision, 


120. TO THE CUCKOW 
1.5. vespers: evening prayers in which the leader of the choir sings a ‘versicle’ 


and the rest of those present the ‘responses’. 
1.26. saws: sayings: cf. As You Like It, Il, vii. Full of wise saws. 


Joun Byrom 
For general notes on Byrom’s life and poetry, see p. 160. 


I2I. ON THE NATURALIZATION BILL 
Passed and repealed in Queen Anne’s reign, and revived in 1745 to facilitate 
the immigration of Hanoverian troops. Byrom (cf. his better known epigram) 
had connections with the Jacobites. 


MARK AKENSIDE 
For general notes on Akenside’s life and poetry, see p. 177. 


122. INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUB OF CHAUCER 

Woodstock, near Oxford, is where Marlborough had Blenheim Palace built. | 
1.2. informed: gave shape to. 

[.15. rudeness: roughness. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
For general notes on Collins’s life and poetry, see p. 174. 


122. WRITTEN ON A PAPER WHICH CONTAINED A PIECE OF 
BRIDE CAKE 
Sensitive self-caricature of his preoccupation with form and with legacies 
from the past does not prevent this strange exercise of ‘wit’ from being 
moving. 
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1.6. the shepherd’s: indicating the classical pastoral convention. 
l.9. Cyprian queen: Aphrodite, goddess of love, was especially worshipped 
at Paphos in Cyprus. 
Hymen: god of marriage. 
fond: foolishly pressing. 
I.10. ice: over-refined (related in sense with ‘fond’). 
Lt1. cf. As You Like It, V, ii, 9off. 
1.14. Cythera: the island near which Aphrodite rose from the sea. 
1.15. temper’d: mixed. 
1.16. ambrosial: ambrosia, food of the gods. 
1.17. Ambiguous: here has no deprecatory sense. 
1.24. pensive: a favourite epithet for the poets, Collins especially, cf. Grongar 
Hill (i), 1.19. 
1.31. doves: accompanied Irene, goddess of peace, but cf. Jealousie, 1.1 1ff. 


I24. ODE: 1746 

This has been lauded as perfect in its restrained expression. The ‘figures’, 
however, are conventional and may be compared with, e.g. Pope’s Elegy to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady and Collins’s own Ode on the Death of 
Mr Thomson. 


CHARLES WESLEY 


Cartes WeEsLEY was born (1707) the eighteenth child of the Rector of 
Epworth, Lincolnshire. He was educated at Westminster School and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. With Whitefield he and some others formed a 
society whose members, contrary to current practice, disciplined themselves 
to ascetism and regular religious observance. Joined by his elder brother, 
John, they became known as the ‘Holy Club’ or the ‘Bible Moths’. Charles 
was ordained in 1735 and went with John to Georgia for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The strong faith of the Moravian Brethren 
impressed them; but preaching against gin and the slave-trade offended the 
colonists. By 1739 both brothers were committed to an itinerant ministry in 
the British Isles and Europe. Charles is said to have written more than 6,500 
hymns and 2,500 other pieces in 100 different metres. John provided mainly 
critical revision in their joint publications. These Hymns and Sacred Poems were 
immensely popular. In 1771 Charles settled in London and preached at the 
City ‘Road Chapel. He deplored his brother’s breach with the Church of 
England. He was more learned, genial and balanced than the masterful and 
efficient John. He died in 1788. 
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When a man writes such hymns as For a Child cutting his Teeth, For a 
persecuting Husband and To be sung at the Tea-Table at the rate of some 150 a 
year he must be in danger of thin prolixity. Few of Wesley’s hymns are sung 
in their entirety. But when he writes with restraint and simplicity his gift of 
poetry is unmistakable, and his anatomical imagery expresses intense emotion 
for as many people as it repels. Inevitably he invites comparison with the 
irrepressible versifier Byrom. Johnson’s comment on Watts’s hymn- 
writing was: ‘It is sufficient to have done better than others what no man has 
done well’. Wesley, as well as Watts and Herbert, make its validity question- 
able. 


124. HYMN: THANKSGIVING TO GOD 

Wesley unifies this hymn by frequent statements in paradox, an inevitable, 
perhaps essential element of any faith. His ingenuity shows relationship with 
seventeenth-century Quarles and nineteenth-century Francis Thompson. 

1.12. fond: cf. Collins in a very different context: foolishly pressing. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
For general notes on Collins’s life and poetry, see p. 174. 


127. ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER 

Collins, with sensitive introspection and consciousness of the fine achievement 

of other poets, contemplates the character as poet that he would wish for. 

Besides older writers, Collins seems sometimes to recall Akenside. 

1.2. gifted Bard: Spenser. In the Faerie Queen, IV, ii; the ‘Girdle’ or‘ Zone’ 

would stay only on the waist of a woman entirely pure. 

1.3. School: William Browne, Fairfax, the Fletchers, Drayton etc. 

1.17. Fancy: Collins, it would seem, means to personify what later critics, 

e.g. Coleridge, would have called imagination, as distinct from fancy. Collins 

likens the poet’s creative faculty to God’s, following, e.g. Cowley. Akenside 

analogizes similarly. 

l.19.’ Cest: Faerie Queen, IV, v, 6: That goodly belt was Cestus hight by 

name. Fairfax and Pope use the word. 

1.26. laughing: happy. 

l.29. Enthusiast: Fancy, which inspires or ‘enthuses’ men. Cf. Dryden, 

Alexander’s Feast: The sweet Enthusiast, referring to S. Secilia, inspired by 

God to invent the organ. 

1.30. Diviner: precisians have criticized this comparative form of the 

Absolute as irreverent! To Collins it would mean ‘more obviously divine’. 
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1.32. Saphire: Ezek. i, 26, and cf. here and in 1.34 Milton, At a Solemn 
Music. 
1.37. veiling Cloud: the sign of God’s presence. Exod. xiii, 21 etc. 
1.39. Youth of Morn: the sun, Apollo, with his ‘subjects’, the poets. 
11.43-5. Ecstatic Wonder . . .: cf. The Grave, 1.75. Akenside, like Addison, 
makes ‘wonderfulness’ and truth the chief causes of the pleasures of imagina- 
tion. Eighteenth-century scientific discovery evoked wonder and the hope of 
finding truth. That of our own day seems somewhat responsible for repressing 
wonder and doubting the existence of truth. 
1.46. Tarsel: tercel, male falcon. 
1.48. braided: patterned like the ribbon maypole dance. 
ll.55—61. Cf. Paradise Lost, IV, 138ff. The rest of the Ode expresses Collins’s 
allegiance to Milton. 
1.64. Cf. Il Penseroso, 59-60. 
1.65. Cf. Thomson, Spring, 1-2. 
1.69. Waller: (1606-87) of whom Dryden said, ‘Unless he had written, none 
of us could write’. In contrast with that of Donne his work was marked by 
polished simplicity. By Collins’s time his reputation had faded. 

Myrtle: sacred to Venus. Most of Waller’s verse was amorous. 


129. ODE TO EVENING 

This version appeared in December, 1746. Critics and scholars have traced 
the numerous recollections of other poets, many acknowledged by Collins, 
as he plainly acknowledged his debt to Milton in the Ode on the Poetic Character. 
Only some instances of what he remembered from others will be noted here 
and also of the changes he made when this ‘perfect and great poem’ was 
reprinted in 1748. 

Those who have known the startling twilight collision with a maybug will 
realize that Collins expresses both sharp experience and pensive recollection. 
Shakespeare’s ‘shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums’ or J. G. Cooper’s 
(d. 1769) ‘the beetle’s drowsy hum’ (1746) or T. Warton’s ‘beetle’s sullen 
hum’ may have been remembered, but the ‘heedless’ flight ‘against the 
pilgrim borne’ appears to have had no such forbears. 

It has been said that Collins’s attention is sometimes on Evening personified, 
and sometimes on evening. Keats in Ode to Autumn consistently shows us the 
spirit of autumn present in what he has seen. 

Clare (also much given to reminiscence) in his Autumn chose the metre of 
the Ode to Evening which Collins, perhaps via his friend, J. Warton, had 
copied from Milton’s translation of Horace’s Ode I, v. 

1.1. .Oaten Stop: Virgil’s avena (oats) can mean any kind of hollow stalk, 
one big enough (unlike oat straw) to have finger stops to make different 
notes. 
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I.2. changed to ‘May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest Ear’, avoiding 
repetition in [.27 of the habitual ‘pensive’. 
1.3. brawling Springs: changed to ‘solemn springs’, i.e. brooks. 
I1.6-8. Cf. Milton’s almost comical ‘conceit’ in Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, XXVI. 

Brede: embroidery (cf. ‘braided’ dance) 
1.14. Pilgrim: walker. 
1.17. Numbers: rhythmic lines. 
1.20. genial: cf. Spring, 124. 
1.21. folding-Star: marking the time for sheep-folding. 
1.23. fragrant Hours: Latin Horae, goddesses of the seasons (see /lI.41-6). 
Homer uses an adjective ‘rosy-fingered’. Milton and Gray write of ‘rosy- 
bosom’d Hours’. 
1.24. Buds: ‘flowers’ (1748). Perhaps the avoidance of so many voiced 
consonants in the line seemed worthwhile, though there is the consequent 
occurrence of the strong diphthong ‘ou’ in three consecutive lines. (In the 
next two there are four ‘e’ vowels.) 
1.42. breathing: here fragrance: in 1.16 a quiet song. 


Mark AKENSIDE 
For general notes on Akenside’s life and poetry, see p. 177. 


I3I. HYMN TO THE NAIADS 
1.4. piety: duteousness, cf, 1.2. 
1.7. gratulates: welcomes. 
1.16. son of Maia: Hermes, the gods’ messenger. 
l.19. Hermes was also god of good luck. 
l.20. Beetic vale: in Greece, noted for fertile soil and stupid people. 
1.21. Memphis: the great commercial centre of ancient Egypt. 
1.23. buxom fleece: white and plump with wool; cf. Dyer’s ‘utility’ poem 
The Fleece (1758). 
1.24. * Ariconium: Herefordshire. 
1.25. Sarmatian: Polish. 
Il.26-31. Syria . . .: The Phoenicians of the northern part of the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean came to Cornwall for tin from Tyre and Sidon. 
They were regarded by the Greeks as the inventors of letters. In the 
‘generous arts’ also ascribed to them—arithmetic, astronomy, navigation and 
glass-making—they were superseded by the western nations under their 
‘more indulgent heaven’. 
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Jamzs THOMSON 
For general notes on Thomson’s life and poetry, see p. 166. 


132. THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE 
Canto I, copying Spenser, has for summary: 


The Castle hight of Indolence, 
And its false Luxury: 

Where for a little Time, alas! 
We lived right jollily. 


Canto II. 
The Knight of Art and Industry, 
And his Achievements fair; 
That by this Castle’s Overthrow, 
Secured, and crowned were. 


1.1. he: Sir Industry, who had ‘made for Britain’s Coast .. . A sylvan Life 
till then the Natives led . . . he liked the clement Skies . . . Here by Degrees 
his Master-Work arose, Whatever Arts or Industry can frame, Whatever 
finished Agriculture knows ..., The Towns he quickened by mechanic Arts... 
While o’er th’encircling Deep Britannia’s Thunder roars’. 

l.9. that unhappy Fry: the degraded and diseased captives of Indolence. 

l.10. edifying: possibly an instance of Thomson’s ponderous humour, 
recalling the edifice of the previous lines. 

1.34. abrupt: frequently used by Thomson in the sense of chaotic. 

1.40. Auster: south wind. 

L41. Caurus: north-west wind. 

1.46. clad: like “Eyne’ (49), ‘Fone’ (70) and ‘hight’ (summary), Spenserian 
affectations. 

1.61. boreal: from Boreas, the north-north-east wind. 

1.66. filthy Beasts. . .: Deut. xiv, 8. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
For general notes on Collins’s life and poetry, see p. 174. 


135. ODE ON THE DEATH OF MR THOMSON 
Wordsworth, aged nineteen, wrote Remembrance of Collins Composed upon the 
Thames near Richmond. 
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l.1. Druid: to signify Thomson as poet of nature and of British liberty. 
1.3. Year's best Sweets: for the poet of The Seasons. 

l.19. Spire: of Richmond church where Thomson was buried. 

1.29. lorn: forlorn. 

1.41. pointed: probably ‘pointed out or at’ as used by Collins elsewhere. 


CHARLES WESLEY 
For general notes on Wesley’s life and poetry, see p. 179. 


137. HYMN BEFORE WORK 

1.8. acceptable: with the accent on the first syllable in the eighteenth century. 
1.17. Easy Yoke: For resting across the shoulders of man or beast to carry 
or pull heavy loads. Made by a good carpenter it would be ‘easy’ or 
comfortable. 


138. WRITTEN IN GOING TO WAKEFIELD... 
In and near Leeds information was laid that the Methodists ‘constantly prayed 
for the Pretender’ .. . ‘Mr. Charles Wesley had the honour of being selected 
as the first victim. A charge of treason was preferred against him, and a 
warrant was issued... . Mr. Charles Wesley mounted his horse and set off 
for Wakefield, to meet his accusers before the Magistrates, and answer the 
charge of treason .. . Upon the road he composed the following hymn’ 
(1744). It was published in Hymns and Sacred Poems (1749). 

I.5. Creature’s Bar: to Jesus, as God, Pilate, at the bar of judgement, was one 
created by him. 

I.12. awful: inspiring awe, cf. Grongar Hill (i), 1.14. 


JouNn Byrom 
For general notes on Byrom’s life and poetry, see p. 160. 


139. HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 
1.18. conspire: ‘breathe a strain’ (Ode to Evening) together. 
1.22. mutual Good-will: Luke ii, 14. The A.V. reads ‘on earth peace, good will 
towards men’. The R.S.V. records the reading “peace, goodwill among men’; 
and the N.E.B., ‘his peace for men on whom his favour rests’ (similar to the 
Jerusalem Bible). 
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If Heav’n the grateful Liberty would give 

If ought of Oaten Stop, or Pastoral Song. 
In Imitation of Anacreon . : 
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